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TO THE MADONNA 
By Frances Bent Dillingham 


Aye, hold him close within thy jealous arm; 
To his soft parted lips press thy fair face; 

Not long canst thou so shield him from world-harm, 
Not long will he lie thus in still embrace. 


His downy hair curls loosely ’gainst thy brow, 
His fragrant, even breath is on thy cheek ; 

Aye, love him well, a helpless burden now, 
Sweet mother, soon bereft, so fond and weak. 


Thy happy heart, to-day, hears no far moan; 
On that dark noon thy glad eyes have not set, 
When tender, pink-curled feet, to man’s strength grown, 
Shall mount the blood-stained path of Olivet. 


The tiny form no phantom cross weighs down, 
Within the rosy palm no shadow lies 

Of gaping nail-print, nor of thorn-pricked crown 
Across the blue-veined lids of baby eyes. 


Within thy warm neck nestles his small hand, 
His aimless, wailing cry thy touch can still; 

A time shall come—how canst thou understand ?— 
When his immortal yearning naught can fill. 


Nay, not for thee alone, not all for thee, 
Plays he in thy small lite a son’s dear part, 
But that by human instinct he may see 
The joy and sorrow of each woman’s heart. 
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She lay that night in a sunny vale. 


LILLIAN 


By Winthrop Mackworth. Praed * 


PICTURES BY JESSIE SARTELL WILLSON, KATHERINE WOOD, AND CANDACE WooD 


*“*A dragon's tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart.” 


Canto I 


THERE was a dragon in Arthur’s timé; 

When dragons and griffins were voted ‘ prime,” 
Of monstrous reputation : 

Up and down, and far and wide, 

He roamed about in his scaly pride ; 

And ever, at morn and even-tide, 

He made such rivers of blood to run 

As shocked the sight of the blushing sun, 
And deluged half the nation. 

It was a pretty monster, too, 

With a crimson head, and a body blue, 

And wings of a warm and delicate hue, 
Like the glow of a deep carnation: 

And the terrible tail that lay behind 

Reached out so far, as it twisted and twined, 

That a couple of dwarfs, of wondrous strength, 

Bore, when he travelled, the horrible length, 
Like a duke’s at the coronation. 


His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, 
Or the dragon had been, in very sooth, 
No insignificant charmer ; 


*See ‘‘A Forgotten Poet,” page 650. 
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And that—alas! he had ruined it, 
When on New Year’s Day, in a hungry fit, 
He swallowed a tough and terrible bit— 
Sir Lob, in his brazen armor. 
Swift and light were his steps on the ground, 
Strong and smooth was his hide around, 
For the weapons which the peasants flung 
Ever unfelt or unheeded rung, 
Arrow, and stone, and spear, 
As snow o’er Cynthia’s window flits, 
Or raillery of twenty wits 
On a fool’s unshrinking ear. 


In many a battle the beast 
had been, 
Many a blow he had felt 
and given: 
Sir Digore came with a men- 
acing mien, 
But he sent Sir Digore 
straight to heaven ; He sent Sir Digore straight to Heaven. 
Steff and stour were the arms 
he wore, 
Huge the sword he was wont to clasp; 
But the sword was little, the armor brittle, 
Locked in the coil of the dragon’s grasp. 


He came on Sir Florice of Sesseny Land, 
Pretty Sir Florice from over the sea, 

And smashed him all as he stepped on the sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut from the tree. 

No one till now had found, I trow, 

Anything good in the scented youth, 
ite aaune om Sie Phat Who had taken much pains to be rid of his brains 

Before they were sought by the dragon’s tooth. 


He came on the Sheriff of Hereford, 

As he sat him down to his Sunday dinner ; 
And the Sheriff he spoke but this brief word: 

‘*St. Francis be good to a corpulent sinner! 
Fat was he, as a Sheriff might be, 

From the crown of his head to the tip of his toe; 
But the Sheriff was small, or nothing at all, 

When put in the jaws of the dragon foe. 


” 


He came on the Abbot of Arnondale, 

As he kneeled him down to his morning devotion ; 
But the dragon he shuddered, and turned his tail 

About, ‘‘ with a short, uneasy motion.” “$t, Francis be goed to 0 

Iron and steel, for an early meal, corpulent sinner.” 
He stomached with ease, or the Muse is a liar; 
But out of all question, he failed in digestion, 
If ever he ventured to swallow a friar. 


Monstrous brute! his dread renown 
Made whispers and terrors in country and town ; 
Nothing was babbled by boor or knight 
But tales of his civic appetite. 
At last, as after dinner he lay 
Hid from the heat of the solar ray 
By boughs that had woven an arbor shady, 
He chanced to fall in with the Headless Lady. 
Headless! alas! ’twas a piteous gibe ; 
Ra oe Mis N I’ll drink Aganippe, and then describe : 
idl ia) . 
Spam Hi BY Her father had been a stout yeoman, 
‘ mn Fond of his jest and fond of his can, 
But never over-wise ; 
And once, when his cups had been many and deep, 
- He met with a dragon fast asleep— 
And turned his tail. ’Twas a faery in disguise : 
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In a dragon’s form she had ridden the storm, 
The realm of the sly invading ; 
Sir Grahame’s ship was stout and fast, 
But the faery came on the rushing blast, 
And shivered the sails and shivered the mast, 
And down went the gallant ship at last, 
With all the crew and lading. 
And the fay laughed out to see the rout 
As the last dim hope was fading ; 
And this she had done in a love of fun 
And a love of masquerading. 
She lay that night in a sunny vale, 
And the yeoman found her sleeping; 
Fiercely he smote her glittering tail, 
But oh! his ccurage began to fail 
When the faery rose, all weeping. 
‘*Thou hast lopped,” she said—‘‘ beshrew thine hand!— 
The fairest foot in fairyland. 


‘Thou hast an infant in thine home! 

Never to her shall reason come, 
For weeping or for wail, 

Till she shall ride with a fearless face 
On a living dragon’s scale, 

And fondly clasp to her heart’s embrace 
A living dragon’s tail.” 

The faery’s form from his shudderin 

lowed away in a stream of light. 


g sight 


Disconsolate that youth departed, 
Disconsolate and poor ; 

And wended, chill and broken-hearted, 
To his cottage on the moor. 

Sadly and silently he knelt 


His lonely hearth beside — 
Alas! how desolate he felt 
As he hid his face and cried. 
The cradle where the babe was laid 
Stood in its own dear nook, 
But long—how long !—he knelt and prayed, 
And did not dare to look. 
He looked at last; his joy was there, 
And slumbering with that placid air 
Which only babes and angels wear. 
Over the cradle he leaned his head ; 
The cheek was warm and the lip was red: 
And he felt, he felt, as he saw her lie, 
A hope—which was a mockery. 
The babe unclosed her eye’s pale lid: 
Why doth he start from the sight it hid ? 
He had seen in the dim and fitful ray 
That the light of the soul hath gone away! 
Sigh nor prayer he uttered there 
In mute and motionless despair, 
But he laid him down beside his child, 
And Lillian saw him die—and smiled. 
The mother ?—she had gone before ; 
And in the cottage on the moor, 
With none to watch her and caress, 
No arm to clasp, no voice to bless, 
The witless child grew up alone, 
And made all Nature’s book her own. 


If, in the warm and passionate hour 
When Reason sleeps in Fancy’s bower, 
If thou hast ever, ever felt 
A dream of delicate beauty melt 

Into the heart’s recess, 
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Lillian saw him die—and smiled. 


Seen by the soul, and seen by the mind, 
But indistinct its loveliness, 

Adored, and not defined ; 

A bright creation, a shadowy ray, 

Fading and flitting in mist away, 

Nothing to gaze on, and nothing to hear, 

But something to cheat the eye and ear 

With a fond conception and joy of both, 

So that you might, that hour, be loath 

To change for some one’s sweetest kiss 

The visions of unenduring bliss, 

Or lose some one’s sweetest tone, 

The murmur thou drinkest all alone— 

If such a vision hath ever been thine, 

Thou hast a heart that may look on mine! 


For oh! the light of my saddened theme 
Was like to naught but a poet’s dream, 
Or the forms that come on the twilight’s wing, 
Shaped by the soul’s imagining. 
Beautiful shade with her tranquil air, 
And her thin white arm, and her flowing hair, 
And the light of her eye so coldly obscure, 
And the hue of her cheek so pale and pure! 
Reason and thought she had never known, 
Her heart was as cold as a heart of stone; 
So you might guess, from her eye’s dim rays, 
And her idiot laugh, and her vacant gaze. 
She wandered about all alone on the heather, 
She and the wild heath-birds together ; 
For Lillian seldom spoke or smiled, 
But she sang as sweet as a little child. 
Into her song her dreams would throng, 
Silly, and wild, and out of place ; 
And yet that wild and roving song 
Entranced the soul in its desolate grace. 
And hence the story had ever run, 
That the fairest of dames was a headless one. 
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Wandered about all alone on the heather. 


eo 


The pilgrim in his foreign weeds 
Would falter in his prayer ; 

4 And the monk would pause in his half-told beads 
To breathe a blessing there ; 

The knight would loose his vizor-clasp, 

And drop the rein from his nerveless grasp, 

And pass his hand across his brow 

With a sudden sigh, and a whispered vow, 

And marvel Flattery’s tale was told, 

From a lip so young to an ear so cold. 


She had seen her sixteenth winter out, 

When she met with the beast I was singing about: 
The dragon, I told you, had dined that day ; 

So he gazed upon her as he lay, 

Earnestly looking, and looking long, 

With his appetite weak and his wonder strong. 
Silent he lay in his motionless coil ; 

And the song of the lady was sweet the while: 


‘* Nonny, Nonny! TI hear it float, 
Innocent bird, thy tremulous note: 
Lt comes from thy home in the eglantine, 
And TI stay this idle song of mine, 
Nonny, Nonny / to listen to thine! 


. 


Nonny, Nonny! ‘ Lillian sings 

The sweetest of all living things!’ 
So Sir Launcelot averved. 

But surely Sir Launcelot never heard 
Nonny, Nonny ! the natural bird!” 


The dragon he lay in mute amaze, 
4 Till something of kindness crept into his gaze; 
i He drew the flames of his nostrils in, 
iq He veiled his claws with their speckled skin, 
: He curled his fangs in a hideous smile ; 
: And the song of the lady was sweet the while: 
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Crouching down to the peerless dame. 
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Nonny, Nonny ! who shall tell 

Where the summer breeses dwell ? 

Lightly and brightly they breathe and blow, 
But whence they come and whither they go, 
Nonny, Nonny ! who shall know ? 


Nonny, Nonny ! I hear your tone, 

But I feel ye cannot read mine own ; 
And I lift my neck to your fond embraces. 
But who hath seen in your resting-places, 
Nonny, Nonny! your beautiful faces ?” 


A moment! and the dragon came 
Crouching down to the peerless dame, 
With his fierce red eye so fondly shining, 
And his terrible tail so meekly twining, 
And the scales on his huge limbs gleaming o’er, 
Gayer than ever they gleamed before. 
She had won his heart, while she charmed his ear, 
And Lillian smiled and knew no fear. 
And, see! she mounts between his wings ; 
(Never a queen had a gaudier throne), 
And faery-like she sits and sings, 
Guiding the steed with a touch and a tone, 
Aloft, aloft inthe clear blue ether, 
The dame and the dragon they soared together ; 
He bore her away on the breath of the gale 
The two little dwarfs held fast by the tail. 


Fanny! a pretty group for drawing ; 

My dragon like a war-horse pawing, 

My dwarfs in a fright, and my girl in an attitude, 
Patting the beast in her soulless gratitude. 


There ; you may try it if you will. 
While I drink my coffee and nib my quill. 


PS iT RY a ud si 


The dame and the dragon they soared together. 
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Canto II 


THE sun shone out on hill and grove; 
It was a glorious day; 

The lords and ladies were making love, 
And the clowns were making hay ; 

But the town of Brentford marked with wonder 

A lightning in the sky, and thunder, 

And thinking (’twas a thinking town) 

Some prodigy was coming down, 

A mighty mob to Merlin went, 

To learn the cause of this portent ; 

And he, a wizard sage, but comical, 

Looked through his glasses astronomical, 

And puzzled every foolish sconce 

By this oracular response : 


‘* Now the slayer doth not slay, 
Weakness flings her fear away, 
Power bears the powerless, 
Pity rides the pitiless , 
Are ye lovers? are ye brave? 
Flear ye this, and seek, and save! 
fle that would wed the loveliest maid, 
Must don the stoutest mail, 
for the rider shall never be sound in the head, 
Till the ridden be maimed in the tail. 
fHley diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle / 
None but the lover can read me my riddle!” 


How kind art thou, and oh! how mighty, 

Cupid! thou son of Aphrodite ! 

By thy sole aid in old romance, 

Heroes and heroines sing and dance; 

Of cane and rod there’s little need ; 

They never learn to write or read; 

Yet often, by thy sudden light, 

Enamored dames contrive to write; 

And often, in the hour of need, 

Enamored youths contrive to read. 

(1 make a small digression here: 

I merely mean to make it clear 

That if Sir Eglamour had wit 

To read and construe, bit by bit, 

All that the wizard had expressed, 

And start conjectures on the rest, 

Cupid had sharpened his discerning, 

The little god of love and learning.) 

He revolved in his bed what Merlin had said, 
Though Merlin had labored to scatter a veil on’t: 

And found out the sense of the tail and the head, 
Though none of his neighbors could make head or tail on’t. 

Sir Eglamour was one o’ the best 
Of Arthur’s table round ; 

He never set his spear in rest, 
But a dozen went to the ground. 

Clear and warm as the lightning flame, 

His valor from his father came, 
His cheek was like his mother’s ; 

And his hazel eye more clearly shone 

Than any I ever have looked upon, 
Save Fanny’s and two others! 

With his spur so bright, and his rein so light, 
And his steed so swift and ready, 

And his skilful sword, to wound or ward, 
And his spear so sure and steady ; 

He bore him like a British knight 
From London to Penzance ; 
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Avenged all weeping women’s slight, 
And made all giants dance. 
And he had travelled far from home, 
Had worn a mask at Venice, 
Had kissed the Bishop’s toe at Rome, 
And beat the French at tennis ; 
Hence he had many a courtly play, 
And jeerings and gibes in plenty, 
And he wrote more rhymes in a single day 
Than Byron or Bowles in twenty. 


He clasped to his side his sword of pride, 
His sword, whose native polish vied 
With many a gory’ stain ; 
Keen and bright as a meteor-light ; 
But not so keen and not so bright, 
As Moultrie’s jesting vein. 
And his shield he bound his arm around, 
His shield whose dark and dingy ground, 
Naught human could get through ; 
Heavy and thick as a wall of brick, 
But not so heavy and not so thick 
As Roberts’s Review. 


With a smile and a jest he set out on the quest, 
Clad in his stoutest mail, 

With his helm of the best, and his spear in the rest, 
To flay the dragon’s tail. 

The warrior travelled wearily 
Many a league and many a mile; 

And the dragon sailed in the clear blue sky ; 
And the song of the lady was sweet the while: 


My steed and I, my steed and J, 

On in the path of the winds we fry, 

And I chase the planets that wander at even, 
And bathe my hair in the dews of heaven ! 
Beautiful stars, so thin and bright, 
Exquisite visions of vapor and light, 

I love ye all with a sisters love, 

And I rove with ye wherever ye rove, 

And I drink your changeless, endless song, 
The music ye make as ye wander along ! 
Oh! let me be, as one of ye, 

Floating for aye on your liguid sea ; 

And I'll feast with you on the purest rain, 
To cool my weak and wildered brain, 

And I'll give you the loveliest lock of my hair 
For a little spot in your realm of air!” 


The dragon came down when the morn shone bright, 
And slept in the beam of the sun; 

Fatigued, no doubt, with his airy flight, 
As I with my jingling one; 

With such a monstrous adversary 

Sir Eglamour was far too wary 
To think of bandying knocks ; 

He came on his foe as still as death, 

And instead of drawing his sword from its sheath, 
He drew a pepper-box ! 

The pepper was as hot as flame, 
The box of wondrous size ; 

He gazed one moment on the dame, 

Then with a sure and steady aim 

Full in the dragon’s truculent phiz 

He flung the scorching powder—whiz! 

He drew a pepper-box. And darkened both his eyes! 
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Have you not seen a little kite 
Rushing away on its paper wing, 
To mix with the wild wind’s quarrelling ? 
Up it soars with an arrowy flight, 
Till weak and unsteady, 
Torn by the eddy, 
It dashes to earth from its hideous height. 
Such was the rise of the beast in his pain, 
Such was his falling to earth again ; 
Upward he shot, but he saw not his path, 
Blinded with pepper, and blinded with wrath ; 
One struggle—one vain one—of pain and emotion ! 
And he shot back again, like ‘‘a bird of the ocean!” 


nana 


And she lifted it up with her weak white arm. 


Long he lay in trance that day, 
And alas! he did not wake before 
The cruel knight with skill and might, 
Had lopped and flayed the tail he wore. 
Twelve hours by the chime he lay in his slime, 
More utterly blind, I trow, 
Than a Polypheme in the olden time, 
Or a politician now. 
He sped, as soon as he could see, 
To the Paynim bowers of Rosalie ; 
For there the dragon had hope to cure, 
By the tinkling rivulets, ever pure, 
By the glowing sun, and fragrant gale, 
His wounded honor and wounded tail. 
He hied him away to the perfumed spot : 
And the little dwarfs clung—where the tail was not! 


The damsel gazed on that young knight 

With something of terror, but more of delight ; 
Much she admired the gauntlets he wore, 
Much the device that his buckler bore, 

Much the feathers that danced on his crest, 
But most the baldrick that shone on his breast. 
She thought the dragon’s pilfered scale 
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Was fairer far than the warrior’s mail, 

And she lifted it up with her weak white arm, 
Unconscious of its hidden charm, 

And round her throbbing bosom tied, 

In mimicry of warlike pride. 


Gone is the spell that bound her! 
The talisman hath touched her heart, 
And she leaps with a fearful and fawn-like start 
As the shades of glamoury depart— 

Strange thoughts are glimmering round her ; 
Deeper and deeper her cheek is glowing, 
Quicker and quicker her breath is flowing, 
And her eye gleams out from its long dark lashes, 
Fast and full, unnatural flashes ; 

For hurriedly and wild 
Doth Reason pour her hidden treasures 
Of human griefs, and human pleasures, 

Upon her new-found child. 
And ‘‘Oh!” she saith, ‘‘my spirit doth seem 
To have risen to-day from a pleasant dream ; 
A long, long dream—but I feel it breaking! 
Painfully sweet is the throb of waking.” 
And then she laughed, and wept again: 
While gazing on her heart’s first rain, 
Bound in its turn by a magic chain, 

The silent youth stood there: 
Never had either been so blest— 
You that are young may picture the rest, 

You that are young and fair. 

Never before on this warm land, 
Came Love and Reason hand in hand! 


When you are blest, in childhood’s years 
With the brightest hopes and the lightest fears, 
Have you not wandered in your dream, - 
Where a greener glow was on the ground, 
And a clearer breath in the air around, 
And a purer life in the gay sunbeam, 
And a tremulous murmur in every tree, 
And a motionless sleep on the quiet sea? 
And have you not lingered, lingered still, 
All unfettered in thought and will, 
A fair and cherished boy, 
Until you felt it pain to part 
From the wild creations of your art ; 
Until your young and innocent heart 
Seemed bursting with its joy ? 
And then, oh, then, hath your waking eye 
Opened in all its ecstasy, 
And seen your mother leaning o’er you, 
The loved and loving one that bore you, 
Giving her own, her fond caress, 
And looking her eloquent tenderness ? 
Was it not heaven to fly from the scene 
Where the heart in the vision of night had been, 
And drink, in one o’erflowing kiss, 
Your deep reality of bliss ? 
Such was Lillian’s passionate madness, 
Such was the calm of her waking gladness. 


Enough! my tale is all too long: 
Fair children, if the trifling song, 
That flows for you to-night, 
Hath stolen from you one gay laugh, 
Or given your quiet hearts to quaff 
One cup of young delight, 
Pay ye the rhymer for his toils 
In the coinage of your golden smiles, 
And treasure up his idle verse 
With the stories ye loved from the lips of your nurse. 





TRIUMPHS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


I—ALFRED M. STIEGLITZ 


By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


ready to take a picture and the tak- 

ing of it required much mechanical 
dexterity. Now, any child can press a 
button and fill a little box-like camera 
as easily as a dime savings bank. It is 
now tout le monde et son snap-shot. The 
name of the amateur photographer is 
legion. He overswarms the earth, and 
while an unfailing delight to himself, 
he has become such a terror to what 
few people remain without the pale of 
photography, that the words “camera ” 
and ‘‘chimera” are becoming synony- 
mous. 

The simplification of the mechanical 
requirements of photography has _per- 
mitted an enormous elaboration of its 
possibilities. The lessening of the de- 
mand on the artisan has enticed into 
the field the man who is by instincts 
and ambitions purely the artist. The 
inevitable result has been that the man 
with art ideas, and money and time to 
spare, has developed photography far 
beyond the dreams of avarice as rep- 
resented by the professional photog- 
rapher, who made his pictures, as the 
razor-maker of literature made his 
blades—to sell. 

But action and reaction are equal, they 
say, and in consequence, the zeal of the 
amateur and his great advancement have 
reacted irresistibly upon the profession- 
al; the standards by which the public 
judge photography have been greatly 
raised, and the professional has been 
compelled to join the procession for dear 
life’s sake. There are, in consequence, a 
number of professionals and semi-pro- 
fessionals who vie with the amateur in 
the purity of their aims and the beauty of 
their achievements. They are admitted 
to most of the exhibitions and compe- 
titions on a par with the amateurs, the 
effort being to make these photographic 
salons as like as possible to other art 
expositions, where the test of the pict- 
ure is the picture itself and what it re- 


|° the days of Daguerre the getting 


veals, rather than any consideration of 
the man who made it. 

The most influential figure in Ameri- 
can amateur photography has doubtless 
been Mr. Alfred M. Stieglitz, who has 
a cosmopolitan fame. While studying 
mechanical engineering in Berlin, the 
great scientist of photography, Profess- 
or H. W. Vogel, suggested a course in 
theoretical photography as of practical 
value in engineering. Mr. Stieglitz 
thought well of the idea, and devoted 
the two years from 1886 to 1888 to what 
might be called higher photography. 
The consequence was that his natural 
fondness for art impelled him to drop 
engineering and devote himself to the 
development of pictorial photography. 
He built a library of photographie liter- 
ature and devoured every obtainable 


Mr. Stieglitz. 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 
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periodical containing information on 
the subject. He found the English to 
be far in advance of the Germans. 
After finishing his two years’ course, 
he took a camera trip to Italy and made 
a number of remarkably interesting 
studies of scenes and people in Venice 
and elsewhere. One of the first of his 


Italian pictures was his ‘‘ Good Joke,” 
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which he sent to a London exhibition, 
where, to his amazement, it received 
the first prize. Mr. Emerson, the author 
of that photographic classic, ‘‘ Natural- 
istic Photography,” wrote him a very 
cordial letter, and credited his picture 
with being the only one of all in the 
competition that showed spontaneity. 
To fit himself further, Mr. Stieglitz 








Scurrying Home.—Royal Medal, London, 1895. 


Copyright, 1897, by Alfred Stieglitz, 
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At the 


returned to Germany and devoted him- 
self to a study of chemistry. Meanwhile 
he kept up a correspondence with the 
leading amateur photographers, and 


won prizes at many exhibitions. In 
1890 he returned to America, where he 
has been a vital influence in the forma- 
tion of a national school of photography, 
which has won many honors abroad and 
given a great impulse to artistic ideals 
in professional work at home 

Mr. Stieglitz has gone into almost 


Brook, 


every branch of photography except the 
medical. His chief interest, however, 
has been in the pictorial field. He 
edited the American Amateur Photogra- 
pher for several years without remuner- 
ation, and is now the editor of Cam- 
era Notes, the official organ of the New 
York Camera Club, of which he is vice- 
president. 

Mr. Stieglitz reckons that his photog- 
raphy has cost him, to date, $14,000. 
This should be a matter of satisfaction, 
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rather than discouragement, to all ama- 
teurs. The pioneer makes sacrifices 
and those that follow reap the advan- 
tages. The researches and expenses 
undertaken by Mr. Stieglitz have been 
a benefit to the art in general and have 
gone far to bring American amateur 
photography into serious and credita- 
ble regard. 

While an amateur, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and turning all he 
makes out of his art back into it in the 
shape of research, donations, and prizes, 
Mr. Stieglitz has made possible for the 
photographer the privilege granted 
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Mr. Stieglitz has refused many offers 
to go into photography professionally, 
preferring to work at his art for its own 
sake. He has taken some twenty thou- 
sand negatives, and has smashed about 
eighteen thousand of these in his annual 
house-cleanings. A portfolio of twelve 
photogravures from his best works is to 
be published this winter. 

Mr. Stieglitz has devoted much of his 
recent time to making lantern slides of 
his pictures, and to night photography. 
This latter science he has so developed 
that he can take a picture in fifty sec- 
onds, and include living figures, while 


The Glow of Night. 
Copyright, 1897, by Alfred Stieglitz, New York. 


without question to the painter, that of 
putting a price on the pictures he ex- 


hibits. He has been paid as much as 
$60 for a single 8 x 10 print. 

Mr. Stieglitz has won eighty-seven 
medals, two from the Royal Photograph- 
ic Society of London. Only five of these 
latter have come to this country, and he 
is the only American that has won two. 
He won a gold medal and shield in an 
exhibition at Cardiff, open to the whole 
world. He won the gold medal for por- 
traiture at the Calcutta Exhibition, and 
has taken medals at Paris, Vienna, and 
many other cities. He is one of the 
three American links of the Linked 
Ring Society of England. He consid- 
ers this the ideal honor. 


others require from three to.four min- 
utes for their photographs. 

It is his ideal to have in America, 
salons such as are held in England, 
where they were at first laughed at, 
though now the London Times assigns 
to them its best art critic and devotes 
three or four columns to criticism. Out 
of about four thousand pictures sent, 
three hundred are hung, and no prizes 
are given. 

Whereas in former exhibitions the 
photographs were merely stuck on the 
wall, framing is now considered in the 
decision. Mr. Stieglitz considers that, 
as in paintings and etchings, the frame 
is an important part of the result. He 
never uses mats, and has usually a 
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TRIUMPHS IN AMATEUR 


The Village 


wood chosen for harmony with the 
tone of the picture. For printing- 
papers he employs the carbon and 
platinum papers. He abhors a glossy 
finish. 

Mr. Stieglitz believes that photog- 
raphy can be as much a fine art as 
etching or water-color work. He recog- 
nizes, however, the limitations, and 
seeks simplicity and directness of motif. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Philosopher. 


He is a plein air artist, and never takes 


studio pictures. Even in portraiture, 
he works out of doors; such a Rem- 
brandt effect as that in his portrait of 
Mr. R , being secured by posing his 
model against a background of trees 
which he under-exposes. 

He never retouches the plate, though 
he allows himself all license in handling 
it before it comes out of the bath. With 
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a brush and chemicals he will heighten 
or alter his values; but of what is gener- 
ally considered retouching the finished 
plate, he will none. The print he oc- 
easionally touches with a bit of India- 
ink to blot out some disturbing ele- 
ment in the composition. 

Some of his finest effects, such as “A 
Wet Day on the Boulevard” a French 
photograph of most artistic elements, 
he gets by taking a small photograph, 
greatly enlarging it, cutting out the 
most successful part of the plate, and 
printing it on a rough paper. 

The best art works in photography 
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and treatment of subject. It would be 
impossible to say that Mr. Stieglitz has 
amanner. He is rather objective than 
subjective, and makes his individual 
works so charming in themselves that 
one feels no need of unity or manner- 
ism. They all have an unpremeditated 
look ; they are free from pose or self- 
consciousness, and they show a finely ar- 
tistic feeling for composition and values. 

The two Venetian scenes, “A Good 
Joke” and “ A Venetian Well” are radi- 
cally dissimilar in spirit, but in both 
the figures are markedly absorbed in 
themselves, and seem to be caught quite 


i a 








A Decorative Panel.—Royal Medal, London, 1896. 


Copyright, 1897, by 


absolutely defy competent reproduction 
in half-tone. This is the case with his 
masterpiece, “ Winter on Fifth Avenue,” 
a street scene with a stage looming up 
vaguely in the snow-filled air. It looks 
like a perfect photograph of a superb oil 
painting, and it is hard to see what ar- 
gument the pedant would bring against 
a picture so full of atmosphere, so. poetic 
in values, and so interesting in charac- 
ter, to prove it anything but a work of 
art. 

Of the pictures reproduced herewith 
it is not necessary to say much. They 
speak for themselves. And they show 
a very remarkable versatility in choice 


Alfred Stieglitz, 


New York. 


unawares. Yet “The Card Players,” a 
work which has received many medals, 
is quite as self-contained and free from 
stiffness, though the artist has had to 
costume and pose his figures out of 
doors on a porch. The tired little 
fagot-bearer of the famous and much- 
medalled picture, ‘“ Weary,” is ingenuous 
and as full of sincerity as any of Mil- 
let’s or Breton’s peasants. 

As an example both of this sincerity 
and of values, “At the Brook” has de- 
served its medals. The tone of it is in- 
describably rich and velvety. “Stones of 
Venice ” is a stunning composition, the 
magnificent sweep of steps with the 
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Before the Storm, Lake Thun. 


single sibyllic figure, being a veritable awarded the Royal Medal at London in 
tour de force against the dim and hazy in 1896. The background has amazing 
background. “atmosphere,” and the black goats look 

Landscape is made to serve decorative like the arbitrary and inspired whim of 


purposes in the “ Decorative Panel,” a painter with free brush and fancy. 





A Good Joke. 
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“Before the Storm ” has also an atmos- 
phere and a wonderful movement and 
meaning in the sky and lighting. “The 
Glow of Night” is a masterpiece of sci- 
entific cleverness and of artistic beauty. 
It is a faithful picture of New York 
when she looks most picturesque—on 
a rainy night when the lights are iri- 
descent jewels and the streets glisten 
like satin. ‘Early Morn” is the other 
end of the day in the country ; the light 
fairly quivers through the picture and 
shimmers on every blade. ‘“Scurrying 
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with motion. A volume of Mr. Stieg- 
litz’s New York street-scenes will be 
published in the near future. 

The work of such an artist as this is 
a sort of philanthropy. The fact that 
he has spent thousands of dollars and 
a large part of his time in achieving 
the results that have made him famous, 
should be far from deterring amateurs 
with less leisure and money to devote 
to the camera. The first experiments 
and investigations in any field are nec- 
essarily expensive—so much labor must 


Stones of Venice. 


Home” looks like a perfect photograph 
of a superb painting, and “A Village 
Philosopher,” the portrait of a peasant 
in the Black Forest, shows to what noble 
heights of characterization the camera 
can attain at the hands of a true artist. 

Mr. Stieglitz has done an enormous 
amount of work in the streets of New 
York, as well as in the by-ways of the 
Old World. The life and movement of 
the crowd he is able to catch in a most 
remarkable manner, and his pictures of 
action lack that strange quality of most 
instantaneous photographs, in which 
the figures seem as if petrified in 
ridiculous postures rather than imbued 


be wasted in false starts and wrong 
moves ; but after some pathfinder has 
gone through the wilderness and blazed 
out the way, those who follow him can 
do so with an immense saving of incon- 
venience. The discoveries and achieve- 
ments of Mr. Stieglitz, that have cost 
him so much pains, are public property 
now. They should serve for the stimu- 
lation of endeavor and the correction of 
performance. 

It is not necessary for every amateur 
to strike out in new fields of chemistry 
and the countless side developments of 
photography. He can take advantage 
of the discoveries of men like Mr. Stieg- 
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litz, who are impelled to make a life 
work out of their art. He can take ad- 
vantage of the principles that they have 
proved the best, and by studying the 
attainments and methods of such lead- 
ers he will get suggestions for work of 
his own which shall have novelty and 
charm. The most original ideas can be 


frequently got from a study of the work 
of other people; a development of the 
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principles found there, a readjustment 
of elements or a new attitude toward 
the old idea. From Mr. Stieglitz’ work 
one may learn many things of practical 
use in the choice and composition of 
subjects, the development of plates, and 
the printing of pictures. Of still more 
importance is the spontaneity, the ver- 
satility, and the artistic feeling that 
vitalize his pictures. 


The Card-players. 





THE KNIFE WAS LIFTED 


A TALE OF THREE PASSIONS 


By Rene 


twenty miles or more south of the 

moon, just at the top of the Up- 
hill Road. The River Slumber flows 
near it and the Mountain of Dreams 
lies close behind. 

The Uphill Road is wide and long, 
with deep narrow ditches at the sides, 
in which grow, in summer time, tangled 
blackberry bushes with shining leaves, 
sweet fern, and ox-eyed daisies. In the 
summer, too, the trees touch finger-tips 
lightly across the road, and therefore 
the shadows are always cool; white 
masses of luminous clouds brood over 
it like vast white birds, and the blue 
sky hangs softly above all. 

There is no sound in the White Hills 
save the whir of the locusts and the 
sleepy twitter of the birds and the 
whisper of the trees as they lean across 
the road. Life here, for a summer 
month, is Rest; for a year, Madness ; 
and for a lifetime, if one overlive the 
madness, Stagnation, which is much 
more terrible. 

But it is not now summer in the 
White Hills. A vast sweep of dull 
gray sky, a black curving line that 
marks a distant forest on the right ; a 
shapeless mass of black to the left, 
where the nearer “fir patch” lies ; 
everywhere November—that dreariest 
of possibilities, that most depressing of 
actualities, a New England November 
—lies heavily upon the land. The only 
evidence of habitation is the low farm- 
house that crests the hill; the only 
living thing visible in the sullen dusk, 
the woman leaning with both elbows 
upon the barred gate separating house 
from barn-yard. 

A passer-by, if it were possible to 
imagine one on that desolate rough 
road, which seemed forgotten of God 
and forsaken of man, must have glanced 
curiously, if he possessed an atom of 
artistic feeling, at the tall figure, so 
perfectly in harmony with the scene. 


‘T tw village of White Hills? It lies 


S. Parks 


It was not, perhaps, picturesque in 
the ordinary acceptation of that much- 
abused word, but there was a homely 
harmony between the figure and its 
surroundings that suggested a picture 
by Millet, the painter-peasant, although 
it is doubtful if she had ever heard of 
Millet. 

Her gown of dim blue-gray flannel 
fell in scant folds about her slim fig- 
ure ; the loosely-fitting blouse was con- 
fined about the slender waist by a dark- 
blue ribbon ; her head, resting its chin 
upon the upturned palms of her hands, 
had no covering but its crown of heavy 
black hair, heaped high and loosely. 
There was no faintest touch of light or 
color anywhere about her except the 
vivid red of her lips, contrasting strong- 
ly and almost startlingly with the strik- 
ing whiteness of her skin. 

A commonplace scene? A common- 
place woman? So the neighboring 
farmer-folk would have said; and yet, 
had there been a passer-by that gray 
November eve, and had he been a 
painter with eyes to see into the soul 
of things, it is not inconceivable that 
he might have felt that there was a 
picture better worth the painting than 
any lovely lady of fashion nestled 
among silken cushions in her jewel- 
like boudoir. 

She stood there motionless, silent 
as the leaves of the two great elms 
that held her in their deep, shadowing 
gloom, hiding her from the windows 
of the weather-beaten old farm-house. 
She might have been carved in stone 
for aught that her unmoving figure be- 
trayed to the contrary. 

Suddenly a door opened, thrown back 
sharply so that the knob struck the 
wall with a harsh blow, and a high me- 
tallic young voice called “Mother!” 
with a fretful intonation that pierced 
the crisp air like an arrow. 

The woman, leaning upon the gate, 
started and half-turned toward the 
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voice. Then her hands dropped inertly 
before her. She moved no further nor 
did she make reply. An instant of si- 
lent waiting,and the sharp young voice 
called again, this time with distinct im- 
patience, “Where are you, mother? 
Don’t you know that it’s most seven 
o'clock ? Ain’t you ever comin’ to tea?” 

The required answer came promptly 
enough now. “ Yes, Luelly, I’m comin’ ; 
I hadn’t no idear it was so late,” and 
the figure moved slowly out from the 
concealing shade of the elm-trees, and 
slowly, one might have said reluctantly, 
went toward the house. 

The room she entered was kitchen 
and dining-room combined, as is often 
the case in the older New England 
farm-houses. It was, in one way, a 
cheery, inviting room, large and with sug- 
gestions of comfort in its ample home- 
made rugs, the old-fashioned “ dresser” 
or china-closet, whose shelves were gay 
with willow-ware and unprized but val- 
uable specimens of early colonial pot- 
tery; and the square table, on which 
were heaped generous dishes of hot 
biscuits, doughnuts, baked apples, cold 
meat and such simple but substantial 
viands as go to make a country sup- 
er. 

As the light from the kerosene lamp 
that swung upon the wall before a 
bright tin reflector fell upon the face 
of Rachel Otis, it revealed a pallor so 
unusual, even on her naturally pale face, 
that the girl who had called her “ moth- 
er” regarded her curiously and asked : 
“What’s the matter? You look as if 
you’d been a-seein’ ghosts!” in the 
same high metallic tone that had called 
Rachel to tea. 

“There ain’t nothin’ the matter. 
Anyway, not much but a headache. I 
thought the fresh air’d do it some 
good, perhaps,” was the reply, given in 
a voice whose sweet and low tone lent 
refinement even to the crude and un- 
grammatical speech, which from her 
daughter’s lips seemed unendurably 
harsh and coarse. 

The occasional stranger was invari- 
ably puzzled by the apparent relation- 
ship between these two. Luella Otis 
looked very nearly as old as the young 
woman whom she called mother, and 
was as unlike her in personal appear- 
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ance as could be imagined. Luella 
was short and plump, with the com- 
mon kind of prettiness inventoried in 
two bright blue eyes, expressionless 
as a china doll’s, rosy cheeks, a sen- 
suous mouth, a nose that Welcome 
Randall termed ‘‘ pug” when he wished 
to tease her, and not over-abundant red- 
dish hair, whose one beauty was a ten- 
dency to curl. 

Mrs. Otis, on the contrary, was, like 
Rosalind, “more than common tall,” 
but as far removed from Rosalind’s 
fairness as any Andalusian dame of 
Moorish lineage, and her form, which 
might easily have been made graceful, 
had her life been passed in a home of 
culture instead of on a rocky New 
England farm, was almost girlish in 
its slenderness. 

She was not, never could have been, 
beautiful, but a keen and wise observer 
could have seen that, in Rachel Otis’s 
face, which held large possibilities of 
something more than beauty. Stead- 
fastness and courage lay in the depths 
of her dark eyes, and the line of her 
scarlet lips showed a firm will and ca- 
pacity for endurance. 

The homely cares of an unjoyous life 
had brought something of wistfulness 
and pathos into her face, but had not 
yet stolen away its youthfulness. Al- 
together, the mother would undoubt- 
edly have interested a thinking person 
much more deeply than the daughter 
could, strange as such thought might 
have been to the latter, had any one 
suggested it. 

As a matter of fact, however, the re- 
lationship between the two was not that 
indicated by the title given the elder 
by the younger, and the difference in 
their ages was only twelve years, Lu- 
ella’s mother having been the older sis- 
ter of ‘Rachel. 

When Farmer Otis’s wife died, leav- 
ing her baby girl without a mother’s 
care, she begged her sister Rachel to 
“look after the child.” 

So faithfully did the young girl keep 
the promise then made, that when, a 
few years after, the widower asked her 
to become mother in name as well as in 
love to the child, she had consented, 
almost without thought of the serious 
nature of such a step when taken with- 
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out an overwhelming love for the man 
one marries. 

She thought only that as “little 
Loo’s”” constant companion she could 
best fulfil that promise made to the 
dead. It had been faithfully performed 
in letter and spirit, and if Rachel Otis 
sometimes realized with a pang that 
her step-daughter’s nature had more of 
the hard, cold selfishness of the father 
than the gentleness of the lost mother, 
she loyally crushed the thought and 
tried to feel that all was well. Life 
went “smoothly enough,” to quote the 
patient (or is it hopeless ?) rustic phrase. 
The husband and father was dead, and 
although Rachel would never have 
framed the feeling in words, the gap 
left was rather in the nature of a relief. 
The air seemed a little fresher with that 
one less to breathe it. 

To-night, however, this dull Novem- 
ber night, the atmosphere held some 
strange, unwonted element. It was man- 
ifest in the faces of the two women, in 
the quiet, sad determination of the 
older, in the distrustful, half-sullen 
expression of the younger. 

The meal passed in almost utter si- 
lence, and the lingering evening when 
it was ended offered few inducements 
for late hours. As Rachel took her 
bedroom-lamp from the narrow, long 
shelf above the stove which stood be- 
fore a gaudily papered “fire-board ” 
concealing the cavernous fireplace that 
would have been the pride of a city 
mansion, Luella said, jerking every 
word from her lips with singular vio- 
lence: “ Welcome Randall been here 
to-night ?” 

Rachel answered gently: “Jest for a 
minute. He said he hedn’t time to come 
in.” 


Without a word Luella took her candle 
—for they still use candles in White 


Hills—and turned to-the door. “Good 
night, dear!” said her mother, softly, 
wistfully. “Good night, mother,” replied 
the girl with an obvious effort, and was 
gone. 

Rachel locked the front door, and 
carefully, methodically inspected the 
many doors and windows, as if burglars 
of any pretensions to astuteness would 
have conceived the idea of entering a 
house at once so remote and so unprom- 
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ising. The survey ended, she, too, turned 
to the narrow, winding stairs that led to 
the sleeping-rooms of the farm-house. 

When Luella reached the room, large 
and scantily furnished, in which she had 
slept from infancy, she placed her candle 
on the old-fashioned mahogany bureau 
and went slowly toward the narrow 
window overlooking the elm-trees, un- 
der which Rachel Otis had stood. It was 
characteristic of this girl that there were 
few attempts at ornament in her cham- 
ber, and these few were glaring in color 
and utterly destitute of refinement. 
The walls were covered with a hideous 
red, yellow, and blue paper, and fastened 
at intervals on this distressing back- 
ground were huge fans of gaudy wall- 
paper tied with green ribbon. Over the 
bed hung a framed print showing a 
pallid willow drooping over a grave, be- 
side which a female form knelt weeping. 
Her mother’s name written on the tomb- 
stone explained the presence of the me- 
mento mort, which only escaped being 
ghastly by being grotesque. A coarse 
towel covered the little washstand in 
the corner; a strip of wall-paper lent a 
cheap disguise to the bureau, the one 
attractive articlein the room. Irredeem- 
able vulgarity was impressed upon the 
whole, and, as Luella stood by the window 
in the gleam of the brightening moon- 
light, she seemed, with her coarse pretti- 
ness, the incarnation of that vulgarity. 

She stood in silence for some time, 
looking into the night, but it is doubt- 
ful if she saw aught of the glory of the 
moon as it thrust the dull clouds aside, 
and forced them to serve as foils for its 
beauty: for, as she finally moved away, 
her face reflected no radiance but wore 
a sullen gloom, and she said, half-aloud: 
“She ain’t agoin’ to have him. Tl kill 
her first.” 

In a room across the little hall Rachel, 
kneeling by her bedside and with her 
face buried in clasped hands, prayed: 
“Tell me what to do, dear Lord! What 
ought I to do? I’ve given up every- 
thing to her ever since she was born. 
Must I give him up too?” and then the 
broken voice was hushed, but still she 
knelt there, and there at last she slept. 


The morning came, clear, bright, and 
cool, and as step-mother and daughter 
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met in the kitchen before the early 
breakfast, their greeting was more cor- 
dial than the parting of the previous 
night had been. 

Breakfast was a simple but substan- 
tial meal, of which, with rustic democ- 
racy, the “hired man,” Thomas, and 
Hilda, the maid-of-all-work, partook 
with the small family. As Thomas 
pushed his chair away from the table, 
the door opened and a tall, ruddy, mus- 
cular young man entered with a brisk 
step. His cheery “Good morning ” was 
returned with hearty good nature byall, 
and Luella’s hard blue eyes grew a shade 
softer and her rosy cheeks a trifle deep- 
er in tint as she looked up into his face. 

But the young man’s eyes rested on 
the face of Rachel Otis longer than else- 
where, and as her step-daughter noticed 
the fact, the softness left her glance and 
her expression became sullen and mo- 
rose. 

Rising, she hastily left the room but 
returned in a few moments with a 


stealthy movement that might easily 
have been construed into an intention 
to surprise any possibly confidential in- 


terchange of words. If this were her 
idea, she was disappointed, however, for 
Welcome Randall was saying, in a tone 
of vexation: “I don’t think much o’ 
them wagons. It’s jest as I thought it 
‘ud be. They ain’t made for nothin’ but 
to sell. Blamed if thet shaft ain’t broke 
a’ready.” 

Luella interrupted him with a laugh 
in which his ear, unschooled to subtlety, 
did not detect the constraint: “ Now, 
Welcome, if you think that’s goin’ to 
hender you from taking me to the vil- 
lage to-day, you’re jest mistaken.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Loo,” he re- 
sponded, looking down at her with a 
friendly smile. “I’m goin’ to take you 
in our new buggy, if you don’t mind 
taking the wagon along a piece to 
Jared’s so’s to get it mended. And 
mother wants to know if you won’t come 
an’ stop all night with her, as Maria’s 
gone over to Aunt Kitty’s for a spell.” 

The girl’s face brightened and she 
answered eagerly : ‘That'll be real nice, 
Welcome. When do you want me to be 
ready?” “Well, I've got to go up to 
the hill mead’r and Jabez Lunt is comin’ 
down to see about that yoke of oxen 


Mis’ Otis wants to sell, and ther’s quite 
a heap o’ chores I want to set Thomas 
at, so I reckon we can’t go before two 
o'clock. That time enough?” As they 
talked, Mrs. Otis had withdrawn from 
the room, and now Welcome Randall, 
with a smiling nod, swung out of the 
kitchen door, bending his tall head 
slightly as he did so. 

Luella was alone when, a few days 
later, the stage-coach rumbled up the 
rough road and came to a stop at their 
gate. 

“Here, Luelly, come get your mail,” 
shouted the driver, and she ran with 
all the eagerness that greets the arrival 
of the infrequent letter in the country. 
Two were placed in her hand. One was 
for herself, from a cousin in Burlington ; 
the other she glanced at, then re-read the 
superscription slowly, as if she doubted 
the evidence of her eyes. “It’s to 
mother, and that is Welcome Randall’s 
writing,” she said. Then, as if possessed 
by a sudden thought, she thrust it into 
her pocket and went indoors and di- 
rectly to her room, where she carefully 
closed the door. Her own letter, which 
ordinarily would have been opened and 
read without delay, was tossed carelessly 
on the bed, while she studied the ex- 
terior of the other. 

“Td give a hundred dollars to know 
what’s in it,” her thoughts ran. Then 
as she turned it over and over, she per- 
ceived that the envelope was very in- 
securely fastened, and hastily, with 
trembling fingers, she inserted a lead 
pencil near one corner. She held her 
breath as she turned it. Slowly but 
surely the slight adhesion gave way, and 
soon the folded sheet was in her hand, 
uncovered to her base scrutiny. 

She did not falter for an instant but 
opened it and read : 


DEAR Mrs. OTIs: * 

It is four years sence I took charge of your 
farm for you. Ihave tried to do my duty by 
you and I guess you will agree that I have. 
Now I want you to tell me if you will let me 
take care of you all the rest of our lives. I 
will make you a good loving husband, God 
knows. I have thot you liked me. IfI aint 
mistaken and you will be my wife, will you 
come to the elm by the gate at half-past seven 
o’clock to-morrow night. But if I have been 
hopin without reason, just don’t say any- 
thing about it and I will do my duty by you 
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and the farm as I always did. I want to be 
your friend anyhow. But oh, my dear, I love 


you. 
WELCOME RANDALL. 


That was all. Just a brief, crude, ill- 
spelled note, commonplace and stilted in 
phraseology, excepting that last yearn- 
ing sentence, but it was the confirma- 
tion of Luella’s worst fears. For atime 
she gazed at the note, stunned by her 
anger and pain, then returned it to its 
envelope, and going into her mother’s 
room, dashed it on the table. Then 
slowly, like one half-dazed, the girl 
turned and, re-entering her own cham- 
ber, flung herself upon the bed in a 
fierce passion of weeping. 

Not many minutes had passéd before 
Luella heard her mother’s footsteps on 
the stairs and, with a violent effort, 
choked the tumultuous sobs into silence, 
and listened, every nerve strained to its 
utmost tension. She heard the tearing 
open of the envelope, almost she fancied 
that she could hear the quickened beat- 
ing of Rachel’s heart as she read. 

When Rachel entered her chamber 
the first object that she saw was, natu- 


rally, the letter lying upon her dressing- 


table. Eagerly opening it, she read the 
simple, manly words over and over, then 
kissed the crude signature with an in- 
tensity of passion that seemed to thrill 
from every fibre of soul and body. “ Oh, 
my darling! my own beloved!” she re- 
peated, her whisper vibrating with emo- 
tion. 

In her effort to suppress the sobs that 
rose in her throat, Luella uttered a 
little gasping cry that reached through 
the stillness to her mother’s loving ears. 
In an instant she was beside the girl, 
clasping her in tenderarms. But Luel- 
la pushed her away. ‘‘Oh, don’t touch 
me—I hate you—I want to die!” she 
moaned. For an instant the mother’s 
heart stood still as if an icy hand had 
clasped it and stopped its beating, and 
the great brown eyes grew wide with 
pain. Then she said gently: “ What is 
it, dear? Is—it—Welcome Randall?” 
Her voice faltered as she uttered the 
name and unconsciously dropped in- 
to a tenderer cadence. Luella sprang 
erect, exclaiming violently : “Yes! you 
have taken him from me. He would 
hev loved me ef it hadn’t abeen for you. 
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You know he was allus fond o’ me. Oh, 
I want to die! I want to die!” and 
again she buried her face in the pillow, 
her whole form shaking with heavy sobs. 

Rachel rose to her feet and drawing 
one hand across her eyes was silent for 
a moment. When she spoke it was in a 
curiously constrained voice. ‘ How d’ye 
know he—he loves me, Luelly?” she 
asked, and the girl flung back, defiantly, 
“T read his letter. I wanted to know 
the very worst, for I was afeared of’t.” 

Rachel’s eyes blazed and she stam- 
mered fiercely : “ You read my letter? 
“You opened it? How dared you?” 

“T don’t care. It was most open an’ 
so I read it,” answered Luella sullenly. 
“You can be angry if you like. I'm 
agoin’ away anyhow. I'm agoin’ this 
very day.” 

As she spoke she slipped slowly from 
the bed and went to the bureau. 

The dull pain in her young face, the 
weariness in her movements, smote 
Rachel's tender heart, and the anger 
fled. ‘Goin’ where?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“To the other farm. There’s enough 
stuff there to keep house with, an’—an’ 
I don’t want to see anybody,” replied 
Luella with the monotonous apathy of 
utter hopelessness in her tones. 

For a few moments there was silence, 
broken only by Luella’s restless, half- 
mechanical opening and shutting of 
boxes and drawers, while Rachel gazed 
unseeingly from the window, then grop- 
ingly, as one half-blinded, she sought 
her own room and closed the door. 

Once more alone she stood in the 
middle of the room, with tightly clasped 
hands, her eyes taking in its paltry fur- 
nishings with that curious clearness, 
and strange attention to petty detail, 
that sometimes accompanies the mental 
paralysis produced by great suffering. 
The plain table with slender legs, al- 
most hidden by its drapery of old-fash- 
ioned chintz, faded into dim esthetic 
tones ; the wooden chairs painted a deli- 
cate gray by her own hands, and cush- 
ioned with chintz; the rag carpet woven 
in a “log-house pattern ;” the solitary 
picture on the wall—a magazine half- 
tone engraving of a Botticelli Madonna, 
in a frame of evergreen twigs and holly 
berries : all sank dully into her stunned 
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consciousness, as if life held no other ob- 
ject than remembering them. 

At last, with a wild gesture, she lifted 
her hands and flung loose the masses of 
her heavy hair, as if its weight were a 
burden too great for her aching head. 
A moment she stood there, such a pict- 
ure of despair as Ingres must have im- 
agined when he painted the picture 
which Rossetti translated into vivid, 
poignant verse : 


A woman fettered there, 

Leaning into the hollow with loose hair, 

And throat let back and _ heartsick trail of 
limb. 


Then, as on the night when we first 
saw her, she dropped on her knees be- 
side the bed. 

“Oh, God, it ain’t right! It can’t be 
right to put people on earth jest to 
torture them! I never loved anybody 
before except Luelly and her mother, 
and nobody ever loved me before. John 
Otis only wanted me to look after the 
house for him, but Welcome loves me. 
I know he loves me. But I’ve got to 


give him up and see the girl I’ve tended 


all her life take him from me. I've 
worked for her, sat up night after night 
taking care of her, and she pays me by 
taking the man I love. Oh, it ain't 
right! It ain’t right! It ain’t!” And 
then heartrending sobs took the place 
of wild, broken words. 

Such abandonment to emotion could 
not continue long, however, in a woman 
of Rachel’s resolute and self-controlled 
nature, and in a little while she rose 
and, twisting the heavy masses of fallen 
hair into place, smiled. Such a pathetic, 
tremulous smile! Then she shook her 
head and addressed her reflection in 
the distorting mirror, with bitter self- 
upbraiding. ‘You are a wicked wom- 
an, Rachel Otis. You promised your 
dyin’ sister to love her child ’sif it was 
your own, and now when your wants 
happen to be where one of you must 
suffer, you’d like her to do the sufferin.’ 
That’sa nice kind of love!” And as she 
spoke she opened a drawer in the bu- 
reau and from a little box took a faded, 
old-fashioned photograph and looked at 
it long and earnestly. Then she touched 
it with her lips, murmuring: “ Lucy, 
I'll keep my word, so help me God! Tl 
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be happy in seein’ her happy and never 
envy her, no matter what comes.” And 
crossing the room she placed the picture 
reverently on the mantel that its pres- 
ence might be a constant reminder of 
what she conceived to be her duty. 
Then she again addressed it, as if 
it were a living being: “Lucy, I can’t 
make him—marry her.” Ah, not even 
her iron will could prevent the choking 
that silenced her for an instant—but 
she went on: “But I'll not stand in 
her way, and if he comes round to 
wantin’ her sometime, Ill pray for 
God’s blessing on them.” 

Hastily, then, as if not daring to trust 
her resolution, Rachel Otis left her 
chamber eto seek her step-daughter, 
Luella had again thrown herself upon 
her bed and lay there, her form quiver- 
ing with suppressed sobs, only burying 
her face more deeply in the pillow as 
she heard her mother’s step. Tenderly, 
solemnly Rachel laid her hand upon 
her daughter’s head, and said gently, 
“Louie, you ain’t got any cause to cry, 
as far as I’m concerned. I was ruther 
surprised, you see, and so I didn’t jest 
know; but I’ve been thinkin’ it over 
and I’ve come to tell you that I—I 
don’t mean to marry Welcome Ran- 
dall.” As she spoke, her hand—the 
other still touching Luella’s head softly 
—was lifted involuntarily to her face 
and pressed fiercely upon the lips, that 
would quiver in spite of stern determi- 
nation. 

Luella lifted her head slowly and 
gazed at Rachel with an expression of 
incredulity through which joy gradu- 
ally struggled. 

“Oh, mother, d’ye mean it? she ex- 
claimed at last. “Mother, mother, 
you’ve made me so happy! But I 
thought you—you—liked—him your- 
self?” she added, avoiding the warmer 
word with embarrassed hesitation. 

* You don’t need to worry "bout that 
any longer, you see,” Rachel replied, 
steadily, with careful evasion. ‘“ Now 
we'll not say any more about it. I’ve 
got to go and make some pies.” And 
with no other word, she moved quietly 
away. 


** All the world’s a stage,” wrote the 
poet of humanity—the man who voiced 
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every emotion, every fancy, every experi- 
ence possible to the human heart, so per- 
fectly that every writer since has been 
but a more or less distinct echo. 

“ All the world’s astage,” indeed—and 
God help those who have to go on and 
play light comedy while their hearts 
are breaking! To turn the sob that 
strangles in the throat into a burst of 
laughter before it catches the ear of the 
careless audience, to hold the voice in 
steady poise while a flood of tears 
threatens to drown it into silence, to 
talk commonplaces of the weather and 
the theatre when every fibre of the soul 
is crying out in agony—that is the act- 
ing that the stage of the world de- 
mands. 

Such was the part assigned by the 
stage-manager, Fate, to Rachel Otis, and 
she accepted it with the simple direct- 
ness of a singularly strong nature. 

The day passed as all days pass, 
whether their burden be of pain or 
pleasure, and with night came the ful- 
filment of Rachel’s self-imposed ordeal. 
As the ship swayed back and forth on 
the painted billows above the dial of the 
tall old clock in the kitchen, bringing 


nearer with every slow movement the 
hour named by Welcome Randall, 
Rachel’s heart beat more and more tu- 
multuously. She felt stifled, suffocated, 
and at length rose and fled from the 
warm room into the cold November 
night, lit only by the steely glitter of 


the stars. It lacked thirty minutes of 
the appointed time, and she vaguely 
felt that, alone in the darkness, she 
might sooner regain the self-control 
that was fast ebbing away. She would 
throw herself for one moment on the 
cool ground, that might lull the burn- 
ing fever throbbing in her head, then 
she would come in and he should find 
her answer in the silence. Oh, it was 
horrible! She loved him so! But she 
would not see him, not for one briefest 
instant, though her heart broke. 

She had risen and with blind eyes 
was moving toward the house, when 
she heard a low, eager ery—‘ Rachel !” 
Her lover, too impatient to await the 
hour he had named, was before her, and 
his arms clasped her with a strength 
and tenderness that deprived her of 
both will and power to resist. For one 
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brief moment she forgot her resolution 
and her suffering; her lips clung to 
Welcome’s with the passionate abandon 
of a first great love, and nothing was 
remembered but that his arms were 
around her and his love encompassed 
her. 

It was only for a moment, however, 
that such blessed oblivion could last. 
Then with a low cry, she struggled to 
free herself from her lover’s embrace, 
but he held her closely, whispering 
with eager tenderness, “Don’t go, 
Rachel ; you haven’t told me yet that 
you will be my wife. Sayit,dear. Let 
me hear the words from your own true 
lips.” Bending her head backward, 
Rachel answered slowly, “I cannot say 
it, Welcome. I will never be your 
wife.” 

“Not my wife!” Welcome repeated, 
releasing her as he spoke, but only to 
grasp her tightly by the arms. “ What 
do you mean?” he demanded, with the 
roughness born of sudden overwhelm- 
ing pain. ‘My God, Rachel, you don’t 
mean that. Say you don’t mean it, I 
tell you.” The pressure of his strong 
hands hurt Rachel’s flesh, but she hard- 
ly noticed that. What physical pain 
could compare with the agony it cost 
her to repeat, “I do mean it, Wel- 
come; I can’t marry you. I'll never 
marry again. I’m sorry if it hurt’s you, 
but I can’t help it.” 

“Then why did you come out here 
to meet me? Why did you let me kiss 
you? Why—why did your lips give 
my kisses back to me as they did? 
Rachel, I'll have no woman’s play to- 
night. My life an’ yours is at stake. 
I love you and I swear that you love 
me. MRachel, for God’s sake, take it 
back and say you'll marry me!” 

The fierceness of his voice and man- 
ner was in strange contrast to his usu- 
ual gentleness and frank good nature. 
Even in the dim light she could see the 
passion and pain in his eyes, and her 
loving heart cried out in rebellion 
against the sacrifice of his happiness 
and hopes. Her lips remained silent, 
but in her brain the words: “I have 
no right to hurt him so,” were repeated 
over and over. For her own suffering 
she did not care so much, but how 
could she see him suffer? And yet her 
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promise to Luella! Oh, what could she 
do? What should she do? 

In the silence of her hesitation the 
door opened and Luella’s voice, eager 
and anxious, asked: ‘“‘ Mother, are you 
there?” Rachel made no reply and 
the door closed, slowly, sullenly, almost 
despairingly, it seemed to her. Then 
she spoke. ‘ Welcome, I didn’t mean 
to see you to-night. I didn’t think 
you'd be here so early. An’—an’ I 
couldn’t help it if you kissed me. I 
couldn’t hender it. But now it’s all 
over. We'll be good friends, Welcome, 
and youll forgive me, won’t you? 
Good-by.” And before he could realize 
it, she had eluded his hand and was 
gone. 

How should a man’s dull ear catch 
the undertone of hopeless agony in that 
low, level voice? Welcome Randall 
heard only the words, to which, had his 
spiritual perception been keener, that 
tone gave the lie. “Ill never marry 
you, Welcome. Good-by.” That was 
what she had said, and he must accept 
it, must believe that she did not love 
him, that the eloquent glances of her 


glorious eyes had no special meaning 
for him, that the thrilling tremor of 
her lips beneath his kiss was, perhaps, 
aversion and anger. 

They were to be good friends, she 
had said, and a bitter little laugh es- 
caped him as he recalled the word, 


“friends.” When the touch of her 
hand no longer made every drop of 
blood in his veins a liquid fire, when 
the sight of her lips no longer mad- 
dened him with longing, when the 
sound of her low voice no longer stirred 
every fibre of his heart, they might be 
friends. He buried his face in his 
hands as these thoughts passed through 
his mind, and it was no shame to his 
manhood that a sob struggled for ut- 
terance. 

Welcome never knew just how long 
he paced the dark road that led from 
the Hillside Farm to his home. He 
walked back and forth in the silence 
and gloom until a faint coppery glow 
in the distant horizon reminded him 
that morning was approaching. It was 
the first time in his life that his laugh- 
ter-loving nature had stood face to face 
with a great pain, and for a time it 
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seemed impossible to bear it. But in 
his veins flowed the blood of the grim 
old Puritans, and at length a stoical 
calm took the place of mad rebellion. 
Rachel Otis had cheated him—his love 
had been made a woman’s plaything— 
but she should not have the satisfaction 
of seeing that he suffered. “Friends,” 
she had said. Well, it should be so. He 
would show her that she should have 
no broken heart as trophy. He could 
keep his voluntarily given promise that 
her refusal should not affect their pres- 
ent relations. So his thoughts ran bit- 
terly ; yet with something like shame at 
his own weakness, he knew that he 
could not leave her to struggle unaided 
in her prosaically busy life. 


The next morning Rachel rose wear- 
ily and vaguely wondered as she dressed, 
as she had for hours wondered in the 
night, if Welcome would come. He 
had said that there should be no dif- 
ference, but that was before. Was he 
strong enough to keep that promise ? 
And so the early hours wore away, 
while Rachel and Luella busied them- 
selves in their daily round of duties, 
exchanging only occasional words in a 
constrained and perfunctory manner. 
Soon after noon a step was heard at 
the kitchen door, which opened to ad- 
mit Randall. His face was stern and 
rigid, but he uttered his greetings to 
Rachel calmly, and with evident inten- 
tion to ignore the meeting of the pre- 
vious night. Luella, who had not dared 
to question her mother regarding that 
meeting, observed them narrowly, and 
a throb of selfish joy stirred her shial- 
low heart as she read in their cold con- 
straint that her mother had indeed 
made the stupendous sacrifice. For in 
the soul of her, the girl knew that it 
was a sacrifice, such a sacrifice as only a 
supreme devotion to a mistaken duty 
could have offered—such a sacrifice as 
no true, womanly woman could have 
accepted. 

That day the keynote of the future 
relation of Welcome and Rachel was 
struck. The man read the hopeless- 
ness of revolt in the sublime calm of 
Rachel’s eyes. Through his thoughts 
there floated a fragment of a dimly 
remembered verse seen in the vagrant 
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reading of some occasional magazine. 
He tried to recall it. Ah, yes, that was 
it : 

‘The light thrilled toward her, filled with 


em in strong, level flight. Her eyes 
prayed.” 


What was it in her eyes that sug- 
gested those lines? ‘“‘ Angels in strong, 
level flight ”— he almost saw them for a 
moment. ‘Her eyes prayed.” How in- 
finitely remote she seemed! Had he 
ever held her in his arms—that pale, 
calm being with the unearthly eyes? 
Had he fancied for one mad moment 
that those still lips quivered with an- 
swering passion beneath hisown? Ah, 
he dared not think of that! And turn- 
ing abruptly from her, he addressed 
Luella with an only half-successful at- 
tempt at lightness. 

He did not stay long, for which 
Rachel was sadly thankful. The strain 
was too great. “Pain overgot gives 
peace, as death does heaven,” and peace 
should be hers some day, but not yet. 
One pays not days, but weeks and 
months, it may be years, of pain for 
that most costly peace. 


November passed drearily into De- 
cember, into January, and January into 
February, and to all appearance life 
remained unchanged among those sim- 
ple folk at the White Hills. Few days 
passed without a brief call from Wel- 
come ;- Rachel was calmly kind but usu- 
ally was occupied with housekeeping 
duties while he remained, and their 
conversation was limited to homely de- 

tails of the farm management. On 

Luella devolved the maintenance of the 
social side of these visits, and she availed 
herself of the opportunity this offered 
with a skill worthy of a more intellect- 
ual woman, and exerted herself to drive 
away the depression that had settled 
upon him with an ardor that he grate- 
fully appreciated. Yet there were times 
when she could have struck him in her 
wild anger at his blindness and cold- 
ness. » The careless kindness of his 
manner stung her almost beyond en- 
durance, but still she waited, confident 
that at last he would turn to her for 
the love denied him, as he supposed, by 
Rachel. 
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Life was dull at all times to the 
dwellers on the hillside farm, but in 
those long winter days and nights it 
seemed to Rachel Otis that existence 
was a hideous thing. Welcome’ had 
gone from her as absolutely as if death 
had torn him away. Worse than all 
else, she saw as time passed on that 
Luella was slowly but surely winning 
her p'ace. 

The crisis came one winter afternoon. 
“Luella,” said Welcome indifferently, 
“you said you wanted to go down to 
the village some day soon. I’ve got to 
go down this afternoon. You can go 
along if you like.” 

Luella shot a triumphant glance at 
Rachel's face as she bent over her sew- 
ing, and springing from her chair was 
soon cloaked and hooded for the long, 
cold drive. As she bent to kiss her 
mother the latter involuntarily shud- 
dered and drew back, then with sudden 
compunction drew the girl’s face to her 
and kissed her gently. 

An hour later the large snowflakes 
fell fast and heavily, and Rachel put 
aside her heavy thoughts to superintend 
preparations for supper, saying to the 
“help,” “Luelly and Welcome Randall 
will be cold and hungry after their long 
ride, an’ we'll have somethin’ nice an’ 
hot for ’em.” It is among rustics and 
children only that your true democrats 
are found ; in that simple society “Miss 
Luella” and “ Mr. Randall” would have 
seemed merely a laughable aping of 
city manners. 

Soon the jingle of the musical sleigh- 
bells was heard, and as they drove to 
the door it was hospitably thrown open 
to admit them. Welcome assisted Lu- 
ella to alight, and she, with crimson 
glowing face, stopped in the kitchen 
only long enough to throw aside the 
heavy shaw] that was covered with snow, 
then sped up to her room, calling as 
she went: ‘Come in to tea, Welcome.” 

There was an unusual expression in 
her face, generally so destitute of ex- 
pressiveness, which attracted Rachel’s 
attention. She repeated Luella’s invi- 
tation, but Welcome curtly declined to 
come in. Then, as he gathered the 
reins in his hands preparatory to get- 
ting into the sleigh, he said, with awk- 
ward hesitation: “I’ve jest told little 
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Loo I'd marry her. She—loves me, 
poor little thing, an’ I didn’t much care 
what came ’o me sence you wouldn’t 
have me, so I’ve asked her to marry me, 
an’ she’s said ‘ Yes.’” 

As he finished, his eyes rested with 
gloomy reproach on Rachel’s face, which 
went white as marble as he spoke. Un- 
consciously she put out her hand as if 
to ward off a blow, then said unsteadily, 
in a voice strained and hoarse, ‘‘I wish 
—you—joy, Welcome!” ‘They had 
both forgotten the storm. Randall 
moved closer to her and his eyes 
burned like flames as they rested upon 
hers and compelled their answering 
glance. “Rachel, you know you love 
me. Speak, for God’s sake, before it’s 
too late!” 

Rachel threw her head back in a 
gesture of passionate, helpless protest. 
“‘Oh, hush,” she breathed. ‘‘ You must 
not speak so to me. You cannot break 


your promise to Luella ; it would break 
her heart!” 

* What is Luella’s heart to me? It is 
yours I want,” he answered roughly, 
his gentle nature stirred to its bitterest 


depths in learning the cruel trick that 
fate had played upon him ; for her pal- 
lor, her broken voice, held a revelation 
that no words could unsay. But she 
could speak no more just then, and it 
was with almost a sob of relief that 
she heard the maid’s strident tones an- 
nounce that tea was ready. She moved 
quickly within the sheltering doorway, 
and in another instant the sleigh-bells 
were jangling outside in the heavy 
storm, while she, unable at that mo- 
ment to encounter Luella’s jealous eyes, 
sought her room for solitude, in which 
to fight again the battle she had fancied 
ended. All was dark there, but light 
would have seemed a mockery to the 
woman, who groped with trembling fin- 
gers for the photograph. Finding it, 
she pressed the card to her lips and 
murmured: “Ill keep my promise, 
dear ; she loves him and I am stronger 
to—bear, to suffer—than she is.” 

She stood there in the torturing si- 
lence. Her struggle to acquire calm 
for the ordeal she faced, was like the 
agony of death. No tears came, for 
tears are speech and despair is dumb. 
At last the untuneful voice of Hilda 
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called from the kitchen stairs: “ Ain’t 
ye a-comin’ to supper, Mis’ Otis? 
Everything’s colder ’n ice!” and Rachel 
came back to the prosaic routine of daily 
life. But she had conquered, and when 
she stopped at Luella’s door to say: 
“Come to tea, dear; and—and—I hope 
you'll be happy and good,” there was 
no undertone of bitterness to mar the 
gentleness of her accents. 

Morning came and with it sunshine— 
and Welcome Randall. After the brief, 
perfunctory greeting, he said awkward- 
ly, ‘I wish you’d come out to the barn, 
Mis’ Otis, and look at the pung. Seems 
to me it wants some fixin’.” He did not 
glance at Luella, who looked at him with 
jealous anger in her eyes as Rachel rose 
unhesitatingly and went toward the 
door, stopping only to throw a shawl 
about her head and shoulders. She 
was not afraid of herself. In the long 
dark hours of the night she had studied 
her lesson. 

*T couldn’t wait, Rachel, an’ I knew 
there’d be no chance for me to see you 
alone, ’thout I made it,” Welcome said, 
eagerly, as soon as they were out of hear- 
ing of the house. He could hardly re- 
strain himself from clasping her in his 
arms, as he devoured the richly tinted 
face glowing under the folds of the red 
shawl, that, commonplace in itself, ac- 
quired picturesqueness in its relations 
to Rachel’s vivid lips and cheeks and 
curling locks of blue-black hair. 

She did not reply for an instant. 
Then, softly, monotonous as the rain 
upon a grave, her measured words 
found utterance. “I’m sorry, Welcome, 
but I can’t give you any other answer 
than the one I gave you before. I can’t 
marry you. I’m afraid I don’t think of 
you like that. Let us jest be friends.” 

He. stopped short in the path and his 
face went white and stern. ‘Be care- 
ful, Rachel Otis. You’re makin’ up 
your mind for life, remember. For your 
life an’ mine! Luelly’s not in this mat- 
ter now. You ain’t got any right to spoil 
my life for hers.” No right to spoil his 
life! Ah, that hurt. It was true. For 
an instant she hesitated, then Luella’s 
words came back to her: “I love him 
so. I can’t live without him!” Yet his 
life need not be spoiled. He had al- 
ready faced the thought of taking an- 
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other woman for his wife. He would 
forget and be happy—with Luella. 
“Forgive me for disappointin’ you, 
Welcome, but I shall never marry 
again,” was all her reply, and turning, 
they went back to the house without 
another word. 

Luella saw them from the window, 
where she had been watching anx- 
iously. When she saw their faces her 
own brightened. In her utter selfish- 
nesss he realized only that she had tri- 
umphed, and was reckless of suffering 
to others. Entering, her step-mother 
said gently: “I have been wishing 
Welcome happiness, Luelly. I am sure 
he will do his best to make you happy.” 
Then with a strange, solemn smile, she 
added : “Her mother charged me to 
take care of her. I’ve tried to do it. 
Now I give her to you, Welcome Ran- 
dall, and my vow to the dead is kept. 
From this time it is your care.” 

In Luella’s petty soul there was some- 
thing like awe, in the presence of this 
self - abnegation, which she felt to be 
almost divine. Stirred by the feeling 
into an emotion almost of remorse, she 
said: “ You’ve been awful good to me, 
mother. I ain’t going to forget it.” 
Then, as she caught the look in Wel- 
come’s eyes—a look of deadly anguish, 
the momentary softness vanished and 
almost fiercely she sprang to his side. 
“You'll take good care of me, won’t 
you, Welcome dear?” she said, with 
more of exultation than of affection in 
her tone, as she slipped her hand with- 
in his arm, with an ostentation of pos- 
session. 

Without replying to her words, Wel- 
come Randall coldly removed her hand. 
He could not have spoken at that mo- 
ment had his life depended upon it, 
nor could he respond to the girl’s ten- 
derness even by a glance. Silently 
Rachel vanished from the room. The 
old, tall clock in the corner ticked 
loudly. The black cat on the rug 
purred peacefully ; outdoors the trees 
gleamed like those in Aladdin’s jewel 
orchard, with the sunlight on their 
frosted branches. The silence seemed 
to Luella like that of the grave, and 
there was something in Welcome’s 
mood that even her base nature felt 
and dared not intrude upon. At last 
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the man aroused himself, and with 
forced gentleness said: “I must go to 
work now, Luelly. Good-by.” 

“Kiss me, Welcome!” pleaded the 
girl, tremulously. He bowed his head 
and coldly touched her cheek with his 
lips, then was gone. 

Luella looked after his retreating fig- 
ure with a vague feeling of defeat. She 
was his promised wife, but the song of 
triumph that her selfish heart would 
have sung was filled with jangling dis- 
cord, for in her soul, such soul as she 
possessed, she knew that the semblance 
of love might be hers, but its substance, 
never. 

Upstairs Rachel busied herself with 
putting her sleeping-room in order. 
As she deftly spread the patchwork 
quilts her voice rang out, low but clear, 
in the old, old hymn: “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee; Nearer to thee.” Low and 
clear ; but when she came to the words, 
“Ken though it be a cross that rais- 
eth me,” the sweet voice faltered, grew 
tremulous and died away; the brave, 
busy hands fell inertly by her side, and 
the grave soft eyes filled with sudden 
tears. Only amoment ; then the wheels 
of life moved again, and Rachel Otis had 
accomplished her renunciation. 


The day passed slowly. As the early 
twilight fell, Welcome Randall drove to 


the door. To Luella’s eager greeting 
as she ran to the sleigh, he answered 
curtly : 

“Tell Mis’ Otis I want to see her. 
Mother’s sick.” 

Rachel appeared quickly in answer to 
the summons. “ Will you come?” he 
asked simply, and as simply she replied, 
“Tl be ready in a minute.” 

In the shortest time possible Rachel 
was ready for the long, cold drive and 
seated beside Welcome in the sleigh. 

For a time they rode in silence, then 
Rachel asked timidly, “What is the 
matter with your mother, Welcome ?” 

“Paralysis. She'll never walk again,” 
he answered witha catch in his voice that 
went to Rachel’s heart and involuntarily 
she moved closer to his side. ‘ Rachel, 
Rachel! what have I done to deserve so 
many troubles?” cried Randall hoarsely, 
in a tone that was almost a sob. 

‘Ah, don’t, dear! You break my 
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heart!” the woman said, tremulously, 
as she laid her hand in tender sympathy 
on his knee. With stern self-repression 
Welcome resisted the impulse to clasp 
it in his own, and they went on in silence 
until the quiet farm-house was reached. 
In silence, too, they entered, and Ran- 
dall led his companion to his mother’s 
room without a word. 

At sight of the helpless figure on the 
bed Rachel sprang forward with a com- 
passionate cry. The doctor looked up 
grimly, his face softening as he saw who 
it was, nodded slightly and continued to 
write in his note-book. 

“You've come to stay, Rachel ? ” que- 
ried Mrs. Randall with an eager tone 
in her faltering voice. ‘You're agoin’ 
to marry Welcome, ain’t you? Couldn’t 
you marry him right off an’ then it 
wouldn’t be so lonely for him—an’ me,” 
she added in a whisper. 

Rachel’s eyes filled with tears, but be- 
fore she could summon words, the doc- 
tor said briskly: “An excellent idea! 
Mrs. Otis, excuse me, but the question 
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of nursing is a very important one in 
this case, and if you are to marry Mr. 
Randall you might as well do it at once, 
and then Mrs. Grundy will be satisfied 
and my patient will have a nurse. Iam 
a justice of the peace and can perform 
the ceremony on the spot.” 

A strange light shone in Welcome 
Randall’s eyes. Striding to Rachel’s side, 
he took her hand, saying in a deep, con- 
centrated voice that seemed a stranger’s, 
‘*Go on, doctor.” 

Rachel stood like one in a dream and 
almost mechanically answered “Yes” 
and “No” to the momentous questions 
at whose close the two were man and 
wife. Then, putting his arm gently 
around her, Welcome led her into the 
adjoining room. 

For a time there was utter stillness 
between them, then Rachel murmured, 
brokenly, “Oh, Welcome! what of Lu- 
elly ?” 

“Hush, my wife. God has settled this 
affair. Leave her with Him,” said Wel- 
come solemnly, a great joy in his eyes. 


NIGHT * 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHANNA AMBROSIUS 


By Janet Remington 


Wirx outstretched arms, comes softly 
The summer night, 

Enfolding field and forest 
With loving might. 


She spreads her mystic mantle 
O’er bush and stream, 

And lulls with low bell music 
The world to dream. 


The earth has now forgotten 
All the day’s care; 

I lift mine eyes to heaven, 
And high in air 


A little bird rejoices 


In evening light ; 


Oh, that my soul *twould carry 
In upward flight! 


* Many critics consider this beautiful poem the finest lyric of the famous peasant-poet. 
That given by Miss —— is worthy of admiration as a sympathetic 
in English of the difficult German original. —Ep. 


lations of varying ory and accuracy. 
and very faithful rendering i 


It has had many trane- 
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By Elizabeth 


kings were kings, when difficul- 

ties were settled by wars, and 
power was absolute. In a secure apart- 
ment of the palace of King Ostrand, he 
of many and valorous victories, was im- 
prisoned a beautiful young maiden, Prin- 
cess Bernice, destined in some manner 
to serve the monarch as a means of ven- 
geance. The revenge was to be taken 
for an old wrong, one brooded over 
fiercely for years, by the great hearth in 
winter and on the cliff edge through 
summer days. 

King Ostrand had lately vanquished, 
with rout and slaughter, his life-long 
enemy, and captured his daughter. The 
craftiest general of his troop brought 
her away as a great prize, being aided 
by the treachery of her guardians. It 
seemed a just thing, this capture, as 
years before the most promising and 
fair of King Ostrand’s sons had been 
enticed into the camp of the enemy, 
King Remy, and tortured to his death. 
King Ostrand had received the body of 
his son and upon it sworn a solemn oath 
of vengeance, an oath so blood-curdling 
that all the hearers fled in fear. There 
followed wars never ceasing, but fortune 
did not favor the old king until now. 
When the crafty general, Bel, strode in- 
to the royal presence and flung the faint- 
ing girl down before King Ostrand, he 
rose, an unheard of thing, while his faded 
eyes shone with a vindictive and ques- 
tioning glitter. 

“Tis the traitor’s daughter, sire,” 
cried the soldier exultantly ; “there is 
no mistake. I tore her from her maid- 
ens and have well guarded her, to lay at 
your feet. I remembered your son, 
sire.” 

An awful shade passed over the face 
of the King. He smiled grimly. ‘You 
shall name your reward, Bel.” Then he 
glanced at the prone figure before him 
and noted, with savage joy, her beauty 
and delicacy. He at once bade his most 
trusted soldiers keep her secure in a safe 
apartment of his palace until such time 
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as he should devise means exquisitely 
cruel enough to be deemed sufficient 
vengeance for his foul wrong and un- 
forgotten anguish. 

The fame of this maiden princess had 
long since reached the hostile court. 
Her beauty, grace, and kindness were 
extolled even by her father’s bitterest 
enemies. She had been educated as 
would have been her father’s son, for 
an heir was denied King Remy. She 
was of more than ordinary intelligence. 
Many offers of marriage had she had, but 
favored none until the appearance of a 
prince from a far land, a youth of prom- 
ise and beauty. 

To him she would have been ere this 
time wedded, had it not been for the 
fierce war King Ostrand made upon her 
father. These facts were known to Bel, 
who poured them into the ear of the 
King and filled him with joy, for any- 
thing tending to make his vengeance 
fuller, the captive’s agony more acute, 
and her father’s suffering greater seemed 
a thing just and righteous. 

Closely guarded, Bernice lay captive 
in the palace for months while the wars 
went on. Thrice was King Remy beaten 
beyond the borders of his own domain, 
thrice he retreated. In field and camp 
the old King racked his brain for a way 
to carry out his fixed and unalterable 
purpose. In vain Remy offered ransom 
and province fair for his daughter. The 
messengers were driven back with scorn 
and derision. 

“ Tell Remy,” said King Ostrand, “that 
in all his conjecture there is never plan 
as cruel as mine, to avenge the death of 
my son.” 

At first the old King decided to advise 
with no one, that the plan of torture 
should be his alone, and as hideous as 
could be devised. But no plan he could 
imagine seemed terrible enough. His 
was a more subtle mind than that of his 
enemy. 

Torture and honorable death were 
bitter indeed, but not enough to satisfy 
him, whose proud spirit dreamed of bit- 
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terer things. When the war grew less 
fierce and the King went to his castle on 
the cliffs, he spent hours visiting his 
captive and moodily gazing upon her 
fragile form, her sadness, her despair. 
These things moved him not, but in- 
spired him with a sense of the deep 
and awful punishment he must deal 
Remy. At last, as time passed on, he 
sought counsel with his two chief friends, 
Ruys, the Prime Minister, and Mergan, 
the Lord Chancellor. He laid the mat- 
ter before them in solemn consultation. 
He demanded of them plans which were 
fuller vengeance than any he himself 
could conceive. They asked time for 
deliberation and thought. The old King 
was impatient and gave them but from 
sun tosun. They then visited the cap- 
tive maiden in her tower. She was 
seated at a narrow window which looked 
out over the country. Her slender fin- 
gers played with a chain on which was 
a golden miniature frame. This caught 
.the Lord Chancellor’s eye. 

“T would see the thing,” he said to 
the King. 

“Take it off,” commanded the King to 


the captive. 
The Princess Bernice started away in 
anger, but a sense of her own powerless- 


ness gave her self-control. With tears 
she unfastened the ornament. A ray of 
light fell upon the face of a young and 
elegant youth. With a cry the princess 
threw herself at the King’s feet. 

“Sire; leave me this. It is all that 
consoles me.” 

The King passed the trinket to the 
Lord Chancellor, who murmured the 
name of the young girl’s betrothed hus- 
band. She had risen to her feet after 
the King’s action and now broke in: 

“Yes, tis he. Thinkest thou he will 
lose his bride without a struggle? A 
craven indeed he would be. Thou breed- 
est wars, gentlemen.” 

“ He is dead,” cried the King, without 
restraint. She curled her lip in un- 
belief. The party left her, the picture 
lying unheeded on the table. 

On the morrow King Ostrand sent 
for his two counsellors. The Prime 
Minister had a plan, but it was at once 
rejected by the King as lacking in the 
refinement of cruelty and entirety of 
revenge at which he aimed. It was the 
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turn of the Lord Chancellor. His man- 
ner of unfolding his plan struck the 
King as tedious. He indulged in an 
harangue on the refinement and hyper- 
sensitiveness of such a woman as the 
Princess Bernice—as to how a woman 
of her temperament suffered if un- 
equally married ; how passionately she 
loved, and what her repulsion would be 
toward coarseness and baseness ; that a 
miserable and tortured life outweighed 
the misery of sudden and awful death. 
He proposed to wed Princess Bernice 
to a low and base creature, to imprison 
her with him as a solitary companion, 
away from human beings, human inter- 
ferenceor aid, and from all things which 
could console or palliate such a fate. 
Then could they, after a period of years, 
observe the result. He explained how 
this all could be done from a practical 
stand-point, and vowed that acuter ven- 
geance could follow if necessary ; that if 
at any time rescue seemed imminent the 
princess could be at once put to death. 

The old King was struck by his words. 
Some features of the proposed plan 
were indeed excellent. He meditated, 
stroking his white beard. The Lord 
Chancellor grew pale. By this, being a 
philosopher, he could prove or disprove 
a theory. Long was the monarch si- 
lent, then spoke, well pleased. 

“T will try your plan, with alterations 
of my own, Mergan,” he said, finally. 
“IT will prepare her a prison and give 
her the robber who lies in the dungeon 
for a husband.” 

Even the Lord Chancellor started. 
The robber, Basan, of whom King Os- 
trand spoke, had been in the dungeons 
for months. The soldiers had pulled 
him from his fastness in the mountains 
after a terrible struggle. He was a re- 
pulsive creature of medium height, but 
his shoulders and arms were so unu- 
sually large and powerful that he had a 
deformed look as to trunk and limbs. 
His head was massive, covered with 
shaggy locks ; his gaze was that of a 
fierce eagle of the mountain-side. Un- 
tamed by starvation and confinement 
he yet mocked at his captors, his spirit 
undaunted. He had been a terror to 
the realm, a destroyer of life, and an 
enemy to peace and safety. Such was 
the man to whom the King would con- 
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sign the beautiful and sensitive Prin- 
cess Bernice. 

The Prime Minister, reflecting on 
daughters at home, felt how horrible 
was the fate of the princess—but, as 
the King grew more and more and more 
pleased, he dared not once expostulate 
or plead for mercy for the unfortunate 
girl Her doom was sealed and the 


preparations went swiftly forward. 


II 


A HUNDRED workmen were put to 
work by order of King Ostrand upon a 
ruined wing of the palace, one high up 
in the cliff into which it was built. The 
King made the arrangements and gave 
the renovation his personal supervision. 
Failure was guarded against in every 
possible way. Round the top of the 
tower was an open gallery for exercise, 
but guarded against all attempts at 
suicide by a strong iron lattice. All 
windows were similarly barred. Plain 
and substantial furnishings were pro- 
vided for the rooms above the first 
story. No attempt to soften the se- 
verity of a barren existence was made 
either for employment or amusement. 
The meagre pleasure and occupation of 
preparing food was denied the princess, 
it being passed in through a grating 
below. 

This food was prepared by an old 
woman, who had been condemned to 
die for high treason and saved from 
immediate gibbeting by her promise to 
guard the inner tower. Her habitation 
was windowed on all sides. Ten feet 
from the Vengeance Tower King Os- 
trand built a high wall, upon the broad 
top of which a trusted sentinel paced 
day and night. The King himself kept 
the keys of the tower. 

All preparations completed, King 
Ostrand visited the dungeon of the rob- 
ber, Basan. When torches were held 
high and shone into the narrow cell, 
there was visible only a shadowy form 
and two fiery eyes. The King had come 
to inform, not to parley. 

“T will not free thee, Basan, but will 
mitigate thy lot on one condition.” 

Basan made no reply. 

“T will place thee in a more commo- 
dious prison, provide thee with com- 
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fortable food, and give thee a companion 
—on one condition.” 

“Name it!” 

‘‘ Hast thou been wedded ?” 

Basan laughed cynically. “ What 
need to wed, Ostrand? ‘’Tis not only 
royal favor that pleases women.” 

The King understood him. He went 

on. 
“Tf thou wilt wed in the king’s chapel 
she whom I give thee, thou shalt live 
in more comfort, and with her as thy 
companion.” 

The robber rose and came to the 
front of the cell. Chains clanked as he 
walked, and a foul odor sickened the 
King and the attendants. 

“T know thee, Ostrand,” said he, 
hoarsely. ‘I may aid thee to wreak 
thy vengeance, but never in ignorance.” 

Fear fell upon all at these bold 
words, but the King was pleased at the 
fierceness. 

“ Basan, I wed thee with royalty it- 
self—a maid fair as a dream. Thou 
alone canst aid me fully by claiming 
her fully. If thou aidest me, free thou 
shalt go in two years, if thou changest 
thy mode of life, nor harassed be by 
me or mine.” 

Basan’s eye gleamed. ‘I consent,” 
he said, shortly, and went back to his 
shadowy corner. The King left him, 
and then sought the captive princess. 
She had grown pale and piteously thin 
during her captivity. She gave no heed 
to the King’s presence ; she was watch- 
ing the newly repaired tower. 

“Thy future home,” he said, quietly. 
“To-night thou wilt be wedded in the 
palace chapel and, with thy husband, go 
to dwell in the Vengeance Tower.” 

“JT will never wed,” she replied, 
proudly. “No priest can wed me with- 
out my consent. I will never consent.” 

“Wed or unwed, thou goest into the 
tower this night,” quoth King Ostrand. 
“Unwed, ‘twere better news to send 
Remy, I trow, by a prisoner I shall then 
release.” He poured the details of his 
plan into her horror-stricken ears. 
Proud as himself, schooled by recent 
suffering to endure, Bernice fell sense- 
less to the floor under the terrible reve- 
lation. He called her women and left 
her, but returned to her later in the 
day. 
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“T must have thy decision,” he said, 
sternly. “Wilt thou wed Basan, or 
wilt thou enter the tower unwed?” 

“Wed I will,” she replied, coldly ; 
“but thy vengeance will return on thee 
and thine. Vengeance is the power of 
the Most High—not of men.” 

At night the palace blazed with light. 
King Ostrand made a great feast to all 
men, and dancing went on in halls and 
corridors. Menand women were drunken 
with wine when the King led the bride 
from her prison to the chapel of the 
palace. Full as proud as her royal cap- 
tor, pallid and wan, yet was she resplen- 
dent in her purity and loveliness. 
Clothed was she in a robe of cloth of 
silver and gold, her fair hair adorned 
with the chaplet of the bride. Though 
none knew her fate, all shuddered to 
behold her. The great company marched 
to the chapel to the flourish of trumpet 
and sound of drum. The wedding cho- 
ruses were sung by women; flowers be- 
strewn in her path. Near the altar 
were two prisoners—soldiers of Remy’s 
army—between guards, and destined to 
bear home news of the terrible fate of 
their princess. There was the glitter of 
gold and gems, the glow of a thousand 
candles, torches, and incense-lamps. 
At the altar the King and the princess 
awaited the bridegroom. 

He was led, chained and guarded, as 
he had been dragged from his cell— 
foul, weak from long confinement, hor- 
rible in feature and garb. A universal 
ery of horror burst from the assem- 
blage. Women wept and men muttered 
curses not loud but deep. The marriage 
rite was performed bya trembling priest. 
The robber’s responses were loud and 
defiant ; those of the princess but in- 
audible moans. To a burst of glorious 
music, King Ostrand then led the way 
from the chapel, down shadowy corri- 
dors, and across the palace courts to the 
Vengeance Tower. 

The princess was led by two soldiers ; 
Basan dragged roughly onward in his 
rags and filth. Forward and up the 
spiral stairway they were made to go, 
the women below weeping at the sight. 
The pair were thrust through a door, 
the robber’s chains knocked off. The 
door was closed, the King and his sol- 
diers descended the stairs, and the 
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lower door was walled up. The door of 
the great wall was barred and fastened. 
The vengeance of the king had begun. 

Then the two captive soldiers of King 
Remy were liberated and sped forward, 
pursued by a wild troop with orders 
to hound them with lash, spur, torch, 
and goad to their own country—that 
Remy should have the testimony of the 
vengeance begun from eye-witnesses. 
One fled toward the eastern mountains, 
with their wild passes and fastnesses, 
the other ran shrieking across the open 
plain, mad with horror and caring little 
for the terrors of death, in that he car- 
ried word of worse than death. 


III 


Tue name of the soldier who fled away 
over the mountain was Alvar. He had 
been one of King Remy’s palace guard 
and a sturdy fellow. He was swift and 
enduring and knew the mountain passes 
well. Toward those rocky walls set up- 
on the horizon Alvar sped. Toward 
the night of the second day he was high 
up among the cliffs. The night came 
on without a star, and in it, wandering, 
weak and faint, he lost his way and fell 
from an unseen height, losing conscious- 
ness as he was whirled through space 
by the force of his fall. 

When he came to, a firelight flickered 
in his face. He lay on skins, and green 
leaves were bound upon his forehead. 
He was in a cavern, high and spacious, 
and about him were many uncouth men. 
Presently a woman brought him a 
draught of goat’s milk. She was young 
and sad, and he recognized her as of 
his own country. 

“Who art thou?” he said brokenly. 

She replied in his own tongue. “I 
am Julia, thy countrywoman. Drink 
and rest.” 

Later he saw that she was of author- 
ity among the band. When the blood 
ceased to flow from his wound he grew 
stronger, and by the next night held 
converse with one of the men who knew, 
imperfectly, the speech of his land. To 
him he told his plight and how he came 
to be free. In turn the youth retold 
the story to the gathered circle about 
the fire in the great cavern. 
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In the telling of the tale Alvar saw 
Julia standing in the midst. She bore 
a young child in herarms. She listened 
rapt to the story. Then she came to 
him as he lay on his couch. 

“Tell me in my own tongue,” she 
said, and there were tears in her eyes. 

Alvar told the tale, the while Julia 
wept. Still she smiled. 

“Ostrand’s vengeance is balked,” she 
said, “since Basan was not free to wed. 
Knowest thou not that I am the wedded 
wife of Basan by priest and ring?” 

“Tis worse,” groaned Alvar. 

“Nay, not worse. Basan will aid not 
in the vengeance of Ostrand, for my 
sake. In him I believe, as the father of 
my child. Nor will he betray my land. 
He will—he shall be free.” 

In excited tones she addressed the 
group about the fire, with impassioned 
accents directed and planned. Alvar’s 
courage rose with her evident devotion 
and power. 

“J will carry no message to King 
Remy but that of rescue,” he exclaimed. 
“Soothe me with thy woman’s balms 
and ointments that I be well to aid thee.” 
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“We will rescue,” he cried. “Arms 
may fail, but there are other means. 
Subtlety and treachery made her pris- 
oner, but subtlety and treachery may 
bring her back—at least to a holy life in 
the convent of the saintly Ermentrude.” 

Two forces, therefore, this foul ven- 
geance stirred up against King Os- 
trand, which he knew not nor planned 
against. For peace had been wrung 
from Remy at the sword’s point, that 
his land be not laid waste and his 
people exterminated. The old King, 
secure in his revenge, daily gloated over 
the sight of the Vengeance Tower. 
And in the palace of the plains another 
King wept daily for his dishonored 
daughter, utterly powerless to rescue 
or to gain knowledge of her. 


IV 


In the dawn of the summer morning 
a blithe carol came clearly to the ears 
of King Ostrand, tossing on his couch. 
He rose and, wrapping his robe about 
him, went out upon the parapet before 
his bed-chamber. Before him was 


The second soldier, pursued madly, espread out a magnificent prospect, a 


fled across the plain with deadly fear. 
Wearied, at the break of day he climbed 
a tall tree and so adroitly hid himself 
that under its very boughs his pursuers 
waited to eat their morning meal. When 
they passed, expectant to come up with 
him soon, to beat and torture him, he 
sought the stream near by and swam 
against its current, hiding in umbrage- 
ous islets, feeding from berry-bush and 
fruitful tree ; and on the fifth day, he 
gained his own land and was helped on 
by the people until he set foot at the 
portal of King Remy’s castle. 

Loath was he to tell his tale to the 
King, loath to speak of the piteous looks 
and anguish he had witnessed. Stony 
despair sat upon the King’s brow, mute 
were his lips. His heart was broken. 

Not alone was he in his anguish. At 
his side sat the young prince, Philibert, 
hurried from a far land to attempt 
rescue. Now rescue was as naught. 
From a youth the prince changed to a 
man. High courage rose in his heart, 
lest despair seize on him and render 
him powerless. 


wild and romantic river valley, and 
above were the mountain-forests about 
his castle. The road wound through a 
gorge through which dashed another 
rapid river. Up this path had come 
the wandering minstrel, a fair youth, 
slim and plain in garb, bearing in his 
hand a rude three-stringed harp, of a 
form unknown to the King. It was a 
merry song he had, blithe as a bird in 
the spring. It brought to the old man 
a dream of his slain son, and he sent to 
the watchman at the gate word to ad- 
mit the singer and speed him to the 
royal presence. 

“Thou art a fair singer,” quoth Os- 
trand. “Where dost thou get thy 
songs ?” 

“As the birds—from earth, air, sky, 
the river, and human voices,” replied 
the youth with a quaint accent. 

‘* Whence comest thou?” 

“From Spain, perchance Atlantis— 
who knows? Born a wanderer, a sing- 
er, who cares? I know many lands, 
many tongues, many tales.” 

“ Canst thou sing a vengeance song?” 
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« Aye—it is in my heart.” 

The King led the way to the edge of 
the parapet. “Look well and thou 
shalt sing in many lands of Ostrand’s 
vengeance.” 

Look well the minstrel did, o’er the 
wide view, o’er the mountain forest, o’er 
the steep paths, the inaccessible cliffs. 
Look well he did at the Vengeance 
Tower, the wall with the slow-pacing 
sentinel, the inner yard where the hag 
sat basking in the sun. Look well he 
did at the windowless wall for full fifty 
feet, the barred openings above and the 
prisoned gallery. 

“T have looked, O King,” he said, 
“and to-morrow I will sing thee asong. 
To-day I will muse in the forest, but at 
the noonday meal to-morrow I will sing 
thy vengeance song.” 

He wandered away to the outer gate 
with his harp, and the King’s warder 
allowed him to pass because of his 
master’s order. 

He wandered aimlessly until out of 
sight of the guard at the gate, then 
began a hasty and continued search. 
About noon he found in the recesses a 


bent old woman gathering herbs for 
simples. 

“ Art alone, mother?” he asked. 

* Alone, my son.” 

“What did the men thou guardest 


so well during the night? Speak; I 
am here to rescue, not to destroy.” 

“Rescue? What wouldst thou res- 
cue ?” 

“ A white dove mated to an eagle.” 

“The cliff eagles break the nets with 
their beaks.” 

“ Aye, aye.” 

“Harm must not come to him whose 
life is precious to a wife and child.” 

“Hath the eagle a mate in the moun- 
tains? ” 

“Nay, she hovers near, believing him 
true. Ostrand knows not his real nat- 
ure, untamable to aught save love.” 

The minstrel-prince threw himself on 
the ground and wept. 

“Tt is the hand of God. Who art 
thou ?” 

“Julia, the wife of Basan, the rob- 
ber.” 

She drew aside the hood, and al- 
though her face was browned and 
stained he saw her young and fair. 
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“T am of the land of the white dove,” 
she said gently. ‘Thou wouldst, per- 
chance, see little in Basan to love, but 
I, seized and captive from my people, 
grew to know him better. In his frame 
beats a fierce heart, but no less fierce 
than beats in Ostrand’s breast. King 
and robber, power, as thou knowest, 
both men love.” 

** Dost think they have seen thee?” 

“TI have knowledge since a fort- 
night.” 

“ Knowledge from Vengeance Tower? 
How?” 

Julia produced something from her 
bosom. It was a bit of torn cloth, 
white once, now discolored. On it in 
blood had been scrawled a message. It 
was written by the princess in the char- 
acters then taught in convents. It was 
the one sentence: “The Virgin send 
rescue. Alive and well.” 

“They have seen you!” exclaimed 
Prince Philibert. “How?” 

“In the top of yon tall tree Alvar 
kept watch and ward of the gallery for 
three days. Then he saw a figure, and 
tossed high a nursed brood of young 
eaglets with scream and screech. Then 
aid Basan understand the olden sign. 
I watching, saw the message fall, though 
hours I hunted for it in the woods. It 
was weighted in an iron fetter, for- 
gotten, perchance, by Ostrand’s men in 
his hurry that night.” 

“The King grows to dotage,” said 
Prince Philibert. “He lacks the rash 
but foreseeing thoughts of youth. 
What is thy plan, wife of Basan?” 

Julia smiled. “And who art thou 
that demandest rescue of the white dove 
unless Philibert himself? ” 

“True enough, and I sing the ‘ven- 
geance song’ of the King in the ban- 
quet-hall to-morrow.” 

“That hour shall bring rescue. Sing 
—and flee to the mountains. We will 
hold the white dove for you. Alvar 
shall guard her well. Sing—that men 
may forget all but the song. Then de- 
part as thou camest, as a wandering 
singer. Thou shalt meet on thy way a 
beggar, a lame man, and a seller of 
images. Follow them. ” 


On the morrow the minstrel rose in 
the banquet-hall after. the noontide 
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meal. There had gathered the court 
and all the company, for word of the 
“vengeance song” to be sung had 
reached the ears of all. Youthful and 
fair, the singer stood before the King. 
Touching his rude harp now and then, 
the youth sang of the fair land, the 
prosperity, the dawn of war, the capt- 
ure of the King’s son. And Ostrand 
wept. Then the singer sang of dark 
and terrible broodings over vengeance, 
of the mighty wars, the victories and de- 
feats, and finally the capture of the Prin- 
cess Bernice. Then the tale went on, 
the lack of mercy to an innocent woman, 
the horrible marriage, the walling-in of 
the ill-fated pair. 

“Such vengeance had never man,” 
sang the prince, in his dulcet, fresh 
voice, resonant with hope ; “but ven- 
geance is not of man, butGod. Wrong 
may be done, but virtue will triumph. 
Love finds a way to hearts and moves 
them. All will be well and peace be 


made with God.” 
The King listened attentively. When 
the song was hushed all held their 
breath. Then King Ostrand spoke. 
“Thou art indeed a bold man with thy 


art. Go thy way, or my temper may 
change ere nightfall.” 

Slinging his harp across his shoulder, 
the prince set out on his way to the 
mountain. There he overtook a pedler 
of images, who offered him a plaster 
dove. He hurried onward, and over- 
took a lame man. He gave him a white 
feather. The prince knew he was on 
the right road, and hastened his steps. 
Toward the night he met a beggar. “I 
will go with thee,” he said, “for well 
thou knowest these paths.” 

Ere the dawn they reached the wall 
of rock from which Alvar fell. And 
there Alvar waited with a golden chain 
the prince well knew. Forward they 
pressed, his heart hot with impatience, 
yet fearful. Presently Alvar met a 
rough soldier, who guided them behind 
a projection of the cliff into the cavern 
of Basan. 

There sat the robber chief, Julia at 
his right, and his band about him. 

“TI greet thee, prince,” he said, calmly. 
He was more calm, less fierce-looking 
and repulsive. Power lay in his eyes— 
a sullen majesty. 
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“T greet thee,” he said, “and restore 
to thee thy bride. Church could not 
join us, I already wed. Her I held 
inviolate, less savage than Ostrand 
dreamed me, and not aiding, even for 
freedom, afoul vengeance. Let Ostrand 
dream on. Arouse not further wars in 
the land of Remy. Convey thy bride 
secretly to thy father’s court as best. 
We have near us priest, and ’tis best 
thou dost depart.” 

Here Julia stepped aside, and the 
Prince Philibert saw his betrothed, pale 
and proud, yet ever with the same de- 
meanor of purity and high courage. 
And upon Philibert’s shoulder she wept 
scalding tears for her sorrow. 

The rescue had been made by a dug 
tunnel, made under the mountain stream 
by Alvar and three robbers, stealing 
stealthily by night, clothed in wood- 
men’s garb, and departing singly. 
These the prince had keenly noted from 
the parapet. The tunnel dug, Alvar 
ascended inside the Vengeance Tower, 
finding the princess and the robber liv- 
ing apart, he her guardian and preserv- 
ing her in cheer, sure of ultimate rescue 
because of Julia’s love. She, in turn, 
had influenced him, by kindly words, to 
make himself less repulsive and chilling 
to mankind, to be worthy of Julia, as he 
set forth her character and devotion. 

In the morning of the day were 
Prince Philibert and Princess Bernice 
wed in a woodland chapel on the moun- 
tain-side, and, with Alvar, secretly took 
their way to the court, where her father 
received them with tears and rejoicing, 
withal secretly. They did then depart, 
by galley, to the fair country of which 
the father of Philibert was King. 

The concluding words of the “ ven- 
geance song” rang in King Ostrand’s 
ears day and night. 

“Such vengeance had never man, but 
vengeance is of God. Wrong may be 
done, but virtue will triumph. All will 
be well, and peace be made with God.” 

The weight of his years was on him, 
and he brooded on the peace he should 
make with God. At last he blamed the 
Lord Chancellor and berated the Prime 
Minister for aiding him by counsel or 
tacit agreement. The Prime Minister 
advised the freedom of the captives, at 
least from the Vengeance Tower. At 
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night, therefore, went the King, with 
workmen, who brought down the walled 
doorway with pick and axe. The hag 
in the outer room was forgotten, and 
fled away through the open door. Dirt 
and vermin swarmed in her abode, food 
wasted and plenteously providing for 
rats was everywhere. Through the 
aperture the king and Lord Chancellor 
passed, noting not the opening in the 
earth under the spiral. Up the stairs 
they trod fearfully. What would be 
found? Perchance the wedded pair 
slept soundly. Perchance their dead 
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bodies lay prone in the rooms above. 
Perchance they were hiding in fear 
The pair stole upward guiltily, a soldier 
bearing two torches. 

Naught human was here or there or 
anywhere. Dust lay thick, without mark 
of footstep. Long, long had the cage 
been empty, the white dove and the eagle 
flown. 

Then King Ostrand fell upon his face 
in the dust, for his vengeance had been 
balked by the might of true love and 
devotion, guided by the purpose of 
God. 


AN ANONYMOUS RECITAL 


THE STORY OF AN IMPIOUS CHURCH ORGAN 


By Howard Marcus Strong 


toire consisted of seven con- 
secutive notes from an obsolete 
These he could hum, whistle, 


M* BASSETT’S musical reper- 


opera. 


or indent upon the piano with one fin- 


ger. Such ability could not long go 
unrecognized ; so he was duly elected 
chairman of the musical committee of 
St. Accordion’s Church. 

Mr. Bassett, as everyone knew, had 
a bad habit of vaulting over ordinary 
grammatical restrictions, and an equally 
startling fashion of ignoring common 
rules for pronunciation; but he was 
spoken of as a self-made man, and, as 
he had great riches, all things else were 
imputed unto him for his riches’ sake. 

Soon after Mr. Bassett’s elevation to 
so pious a position the church trustees 
discovered that the pipe-organ was so 
badly run down that it could not be 
repaired, and they must get a new one. 

The church funds, as is habitually 
the case in a rich parish, were at low 
tide. Entertainments, fairs, and straw- 
berry festivals no longer served to de- 
plete the pockets of the masculine 
members of the congregation. Plans 
were broached and abandoned ; prayers 
were offered for guidance; friends ar- 
gued themselves into enemies; and, 
finally, as had been expected of him 
from the first, the chairman of the 


musical committee came to the rescue 
and purchased the new organ. 

When the huge pipes were at last in 
place, only one person failed to express 
unbounded admiration for the beautiful 
instrument, and that was the late organ- 
ist, Miss Tremlo. Her indignation was 
unbounded ; for the new organ was a 
mechanical, automatic affair which only 
required the attention of one small boy 
to operate it. Each hymn, or piece of 
music, was a long perforated roll, which 
unwound as the music was played. 
Every selection was carefully numbered 
and labelled to prevent any possible 
mistakes, and the boy was well drilled 
in inserting the rolls in the proper 
manner. 

The music committee, however, had 
failed to realize the danger of deposing 
such a woman as Miss Tremlo. For 
twenty years she had tortured the keys, 
wrenched the stops, and done _ two- 
steps over the pedals of St. Accordion’s 
pipe-organ, and she didn’t purpose to 
resign such an exalted situation with- 
out a struggle which everyone would 
have cause to remember. 

The eventful Sunday set for the in- 
itial performance of the new organ at 
last arrived. The church was filled to 
the doors, and Deacon Grabbe smiled 
serenely as he hurriedly estimated the 
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probable amount of the morning’s col- 
lection. The black sexton, arrayed in 
all the glory of a white collar and cast- 
off coat, found it necessary to bring 
himself into prominence by agitating 
every window in the church. Then 
seven of the church officials, having 
wealth enough to add lustre to their 
piety, filed up the main aisle and held 
converse with the meek little man in 
the pulpit, and then filed impressively 
back again. 

The minister then arose and an- 
nounced in a threadbare voice : 

“Let us unite in singing the forty- 

second hymn—‘ Oh, for a shout of 
joy!’” 
. a moment the organ-boy had the 
proper selection in hand, and, with an 
assuring nod to the choir, he hooked in 
the roll and turned on the wind. 

There was a preparatory wheeze, a 
dull rumble, and the organ rolled out 
that erstwhile favorite known to the 
young men in the congregation as “ The 
Streets of Cairo.” 

The sprightly little soprano paused 
with the opening notes of the hymn 
petrified on her lips; the tenor twisted 
his blond mustache and grinned open- 
ly; the stately alto gazed into infinity ; 
and the solemn bass made a grab for 
the organ-boy with one hand, and with 
the other switched off the danse du ven- 
tre at its most interesting passage. 
The minister, not knowing one note 
from another, remained calm and un- 
moved. 

When the soprano regained conscious- 
ness she found her mouth widely dis- 
tended; so, with great presence of 
mind, she struck up the hymn, and it 
was carried through without the accom- 
paniment of the instrument. 

After the scripture reading the pas- 
tor gave out a second hymn, and the 
choir lined up, rather uneasily, while 
the congregation looked pleased and 
expectant. 

The organ was now working smoothly 
and with every stop open. But no soon- 
er did the first bar of the “ Fishers’ 
Hornpipe” well out from the golden 
trumpets than everyone realized that 
in some way another great mistake had 
been perpetrated. The little boys stuffed 
their handkerchiefs in their mouths; 
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the men suddenly grew red in the face 
and breathed hard ; the ladies sought 
refuge behind their fans; and once 
more the agile bass made a record run 
and a short stop of the melting mel- 
ody. 

After singing one stanza the choir 
collapsed, and the congregation breathed 
asigh of relief. Again the preacher 
arose, and opening a bulky manuscript 
sermon, announced his text: 

“We have piped unto ye and ye have 
not danced!” ‘We have piped unto ye 
and ye have not danced!” 

Back near the door there was a sup- 
pressed snicker, followed by an explo- 
sion of laughter. Like the ripple from 
a stone dropped into a pool, the mirth 
spread over every face and found lodg- 
ment, at last, in the gallery. But the 
minister preached on without the least 
sign of annoyance. 

During the sermon the organ-boy was 
examined and the music-rolls over- 
hauled. Each one was properly num- 
bered and had been rightly inserted. 
It was a mystery too deep to be readily 
solved, and they turned their atten- 
tion to the soprano’s solo, which was 
to follow the preaching. The roll of 
music was anxiously scanned and finally 
adjusted. The soprano avowed that 
she had stood fire under worse orches- 
tral support than that, and she didn’t 
feel a bit nervous. 

When the pastor completed his dis- 
course there was a visible brightening 
of the congregation. A smile of expect- 
ancy played on every face, and up in the 
gallery the little boys were betting their 
missionary money that the organ would 
fly the track again. 

The soprano got up with an easy air 
of confidence, and her hearers felt a 
strange pang of disappointment. There 
was a moment of awful suspense, and 
then it broke out: 

“ Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt?” 

As soon as the Trilby-Svengali success 
had been suppressed the preacher hur- 
riedly pronounced the benediction, and 
beat a hasty retreat from the pulpit. 

The people moved out slowly with 
apparent reluctance. In the vestibule 
they collected and discussed the strange 
behavior of the new organ. 
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For a moment there was a lull in the 
hum of voices, then down from the choir- 
loft welled and pulsated that soul-stir- 
ring masterpiece, “Mr. Johnson, Turn 
me Loose!” 

And the organ-boy didn’t even try to 
stop it, and noone so much as offered 
to move until the last inspiring note had 
died away. 

During the intervening week the 
automatic arrangement of the organ was 
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replaced by a key-board ; and on the 
following Sunday Miss Tremlo looked 
down triumphantly from her highly 
prized bench. 

Mr. Bassett still threatens to pros- 
ecute someone for substituting improp- 
erly labelled music-rolls ; but until that 
someone is discovered, he will have to 
solace his wounded feelings by refusing 
to contribute anything toward the min- 
ister’s unpaid salary. 


FLORA MACKENZIE 


By Howard M. Yost 


God keeps a niche 


In heaven to hold our idols: and, albeit 

He break them to our faces, and denied 

That our close kisses should impair their white, 
I know we shall behold them raised complete. 


I 


" C= is almost persuaded to go,” 


said Mrs. Mackenzie, as she 

greeted Fred Martin at the door. 
“She really seems on the point of yieid- 
ing.” 

“Now that is a decided gain,” re- 
turned Fred. “There is no doubt in 
my mind but that the change will prove 
beneficial, perhaps may even be the 
starting-point toward complete recov- 
ery. What would I not give to have 
her well and strong!” 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s eyes glistened. 
“Yes, we know that you would make 
any sacrifice for our poor darling. 
Dear boy, such a faithful love yours 
has been ! ” 

“Perhaps I may succeed in fully 
persuading her to go,” he said, after 
gratefully pressing the lady’s hand. 
“At any rate, I can try. It seems to 
me nothing can do her much good until 
she is taken out of the room where she 
has endured so much suffering. She 
has never been out of it since she was 
stricken down, has she ?” 

“Never. She is so sensitive about 
being seen in her helplessness.” 


In the middle of a large room filled 
with every convenience and luxury that 
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loving hearts could suggest, the invalid 
was lying, as she had lain for sixteen 
long, dreary years. Her face was turned 
toward the door, and her large, dark 
eyes shone expectantly. 

“Yes, dear, it is Fred,” said the 
mother. 

The invalid smiled faintly as he came 
forward. 

“How is our darling to-night, 
Mary?” he asked of the nurse. “A 
little better? The dear eyes seem to 
have a bit more life in them.” He 
stooped and kissed the invalid’s lips. 

** And so she is better, sir,” the nurse 
said. 

The mother glanced toward the nurse, 
smiled sadly, and then left the room. 

“Mary believes there is still hope for 
me, though all the rest of us have long 
ago given up,” the invalid said, with a 
faint smile. 

“There is hope,” firmly maintained 
the nurse. ‘‘ You are growing strong- 
er. You do not have the times of suf- 
fering you used to have. Isn’t that 
getting better ?” 

Fred drew a chair close up to the 
couch. Leaning forward, he placed his 
broad, strong hand against the delicate 
cheek of his beloved, and gazed with 
deep earnestness into her eyes. 

“ Have the rest of us given up hope?” 
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he said. “No, no, dear one. I have 
not, and you must not think so. Nurse 
is right; you are better. You have 
had a restful day?” 

“Yes. Imissed you terribly, though, 
last night. It was very foolish in me ; 
but I have become so accustomed to see 
you every day that when you do not 
come it is quite unbearable.” 

“Hearing you say that makes me 
happy. Iam that much selfish regard- 
ing you, I want to be missed. I have 
missed you, too—I wonder if you know 
how much?” She put up her hand— 
delicate, frail, transparent member—and 
placed it beneath his as it lay against 
her cheek. 

“Yes, yes,” he hurriedly and huskily 
went on ; “you do know. You missed 
me more than I could possibly have 
missed you. I am out in the busy 
world, while you must lie here-——” 
He could say no more then. The rush 
of intense pity, the fervent love, choked 
the words. If he might be permitted 
to die that she might live! If he 
might exchange his robust health for 
her weakness ! 

She withdrew her hand from beneath 


his and placed it on his bowed head. 
“T have been thinking very hard, late- 


ly,” she said. ‘Iam so very sorry for 
you. Such a noble love to be wasted 
on a poor helpless creature like myself. 
You might be so happy, and have all 
that life can give to a good man, if you 
had loved one who was your equal in 
health and strength. That is whyI feel 
that I have wronged you.” 

He very earnestly protested against 
her entertaining such ideas. 

“See here, dear heart,” he went on, 
“there is a favor I want you to do 
for me. It will be quite a sacrifice, and 
I would not askit, if I were not assured 
that you love me.” 

“A sacrifice! What is it, Fred?” 
The dark eyes shone happily. 

“T want you to do what your father 
and mother, to say nothing of the doc- 
tor and myself, have wished you to do 
for along time. Allowus to take you 
up in the mountains for a spell. Will 
you, dear one? You do not know how 
earnestly I ask it.” 

“T dread it so. I—I don’t like to be 
gaped at.” Her gaze left his earnest 
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face and wandered about the room. 
“Do you know, Fred, I have never 
felt a desire to go away before, during 
all the time of my sickness. That is 
sixteen years; and Iam almost an old 
maid,” she added, with a pathetic smile. 

“ Don’t speak like that,” he exclaimed. 
“Indeed, indeed, I believe your case is 
not hopeless.” 

She suddenly reached out both hands 
and clasped his with surprising ener- 
gy. There was a solemn light in her 
fine eyes that quite awed him. There 
seemed to be a nervous strength about 
her which was very unusual. The quiet, 
calm way of looking upon every expedi- 
ent proposed for her betterment had 
given place to a certain eagerness. A 
change had come over her—Fred felt 
that. Was it the restless condition pre- 
ceding dissolution ; or was it that the 
latent powers of nature, discouraged 
for so long by a resigned acceptance of 
her fate, were beginning to make a 
struggle against disease ? 

Exultant hope and anxious doubt 
struggled within him. Under the stress, 
fear, love, and doubt seemed to merge 
into a fierce determination that recov- 
ery should come to her. His form.di- 
lated ; he seemed to feel something go 
out from him; his finger-tips grew 
warm, his eyes piereing in their glance. 
He leaned forward over the couch. She 
must recover ! 

After gazing at him with wonder and 
some alarm, for a time, Flora whispered 
his name. 

‘Don’t feel so awfully about me,” 
she said. “Indeed, I am stronger than 
Iwas. You make me feel wicked for 
having allowed you to love me. Poor, 
dear fellow! how did you ever come 
to love such a useless creature?” The 
tears were very near, and she was com- 
pelled to pause. After she had gained 
control of her emotion, she said, speak- 
ing calmly : 

“Yes, Fred, Tl go. It was selfish in 
me to refuse to do what loving hearts 
desired. I'll do as you all wish now.” 

“That's brave, very brave,” exclaimed 
the nurse from the corner of the room, 
whither she had retired at Fred’s ar- 
rival. “I haven’t heard anything for a 
long time that has pleased me so much.” 

“Nor I,” chimed in Fred; “my 
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gratitude is too deep for words. Thank 
you, thank you, dear one.” He stooped 
and kissed her lips. 
“You must go too, Fred,” the invalid 
exclaimed. 
“Yes, indeed. 
at your side.” 


Trust me to be always 


II 


Ir was impossible to get the invalid- 
chair into the private car, so they car- 
ried her on a stretcher and laid her on 
a couch which had been fixed up near 
the window. Pillows and air-cushions 
were arranged about her in such a man- 
ner that the jolting of the coach would 
be reduced to a minimum. 

They were all close at hand, and 
watched with anxious glances for any 
signs of fatigue. 

Once, after the mother had asked the 
oft-repeated question, “‘ Are you tired?” 
she shook her head, and smiled. Then 
presently she said : 

“Tt seems so strange that you are 
not all different.” 

“ Different, my dear ? ” 


“T suppose it is because you are so 
accustomed to seeing the beautiful 


things all around. I can see so many 
things that fill me with awe and wonder 
at God’s goodness ; but you all seem to 
accept them as a matter of course. It 
does not seem possible that there should 
be wrong-doings and selfishness in such 
a world,” waving her wan hand toward 
the window. 

“Why, dear, all that does affect us, 
too; though, as you say, we do get so 
accustomed to God’s goodness that we 
often forget.” 

Mr. Mackenzie, who had been sitting 
in one corner of the compartment watch- 
ing his daughter, moved uneasily. He 
cast anxious and inquiring glances at 
his wife. Presently he arose and, beck- 
oning for Fred to follow, left the car- 
section. 

They went into the smoking-compart- 
ment where Mr. Mackenzie took a cigar 
from his pocket. But he did not seem 
desirous of smoking. He kept tapping 
the weed upon the window-sill so ener- 
getically that it finally fell to pieces. 

He was a solid, heavily-built man, 
with a large, round head almost com- 
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pletely bald, and with his strong-lined 
face close shaven. A most determined 
man, evidently ; one accustomed to sway 
events according to his notion; one 
whose financial undertakings were con- 
ducted on a huge scale. No difficulties 
ever appalled him ; no prospect of re- 
verses ever weakened his nerve. He 
met obstacles with cool, dogged deter- 
mination. But now, when he turned 
toward Fred, the keen gray eyes were 
misty. 

“ What d’you make of it, Fred ?” he 
asked, in brusque tones. It was not 
his custom to show emotion, however 
much he might feel it. 

‘Make of it?” repeated Fred. 

‘Yes. What d’you suppose is the 
reason for the—the death-bed kind of 
talk she has been giving us lately ? ” 

Fred started, and fixed his alarmed 
gaze upon his companion. 

“Yes, I know how it frightens you. 
It does me.. Folks don’t generally talk 
like that, unless ”—he set his jaw more 
firmly here—“ unless some great change 
is coming to them. And there is only 
one really great change in life—death.” 

Death! The word sounded horrible 
in Fred’s ears. 

‘See here, boy,” Mr. Mackenzie con- 
tinued, with fierce earnestness, ‘‘I don’t 
know how you ever came to love my 
daughter—I wouldn’t love a cripple 
myself, unless, of course, it was a re- 
lation ; but I couldn’t fall in love for the 
first time with one—and I don’t under- 
stand how you, a strong, lusty young 
fellow, happened to love my poor little 
girl. I believe you do love her, though. 
Mother says that she never knew of 
such a faithful devotion as you have 
given to Flora. Women understand 
those things better than men, anyhow. 
Now, I love her too. I’d give every cent 
of my fortune to have her well and 
strong. Then what I want to know is, 
how the devil are you and I going to 
give her up? I can’t, boy ; I can’t!” 

Never had the thought of parting 
been allowed to dwell in Fred’s mind. 
He would not even confess to himself 
that Flora’s life hung by a slender cord. 
Now he suddenly realized what it would 
mean to him to give her up. He had 
told her truly that he lived for her; 
that the purposes of existence to him 
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were centred in her. The idea of pos- 
session he had long ago given up. He 
had been exquisitely happy only to see 
her every day and hold sweet converse 
with her, and to know that his love was 
acceptable and helpful to her. After all 
his devoted and single-hearted love, it 
seemed the end was to be parting. 

His spirit fiercely rebelled at the 
thought. He sprang to his feet and 
walked the floor of the narrow compart- 
ment. 

Finally he paused, and hesitatingly 
said: “ Perhaps the change is not to be 
that. Perhaps it is strength and new 
life that is to come to her.” 

“It's natural for you to feel hope,” 
gloomily returned Mr. Mackenzie. 
“You're young. Young folks always 
can hope. We old folks, though, know 
that hope is very seldom anything but 
hope. It doesn’t pan out.” Then he 
arose and faced Fred. With a sullen, 
dogged determination, he went on: 

“You can keep on hoping—I’m going 
to settle down to getting myself accus- 
tomed to the thought of doing without 
my daughter ; and when I try a thing, 
Iam generally able to do it. I do pity 
If you had a 


you, though, my boy. 
mother, or any one near to you, you 


could meet it better. The old lady will 
help me pull through it. I’ve got her 
left. But you haven't any one, have 
you?” 

“No; not any of my own kin. I do 
hope, though, that you and the good 
mother will not turn your backs on me, 
if——” 

He was not allowed to finish. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie grasped his hand and gripped it 
long and hard. Then the elder gentle- 
man went back to the place where his 
daughter was lying, to begin the task 
of becoming accustomed to the thought 
of separation. 

Fred remained behind in the smoking- 
compartment. He could not then face 
his beloved, with the horrible fear and 
dread in his heart. He strode back and 
forth across the floor of the narrow 
place, his mind endeavoring to find a 
way of escape from the crushing weight. 

It seemed that if Flora might never 
be separated from him, the great love 
he felt for her would keep her in life. 
He had not the remotest idea that keep- 
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ing her in life, an invalid, was not the 
better thing for her. His love had be- 
come the motive and purpose of his own 
life. Flora loved him. He could not 
understand that the same desires he 
felt for her recovery might not be en- 
tertained by her. He could see no 
further. 

Finally he quieted down and went to 
the others. 

Mr. Mackenzie was seated in the cor- 
ner, his hat pulled down over his eyes. 
He was not sleeping, however. He was 
keenly watching the invalid’s face. 

Fred stooped over the couch, and in 
the most cheerful manner possible, said : 

“You really seem to be standing the 
journey remarkably well, dear.” 

“Yes, very well,’ she answered. ‘I 
am quite surprised at myself. But,” 
she went on, with a very pathetic smilé, 
“all the old longing is returning, and 
with greater force than ever before.” 

“The longing, dear one?” 

“During the first few years of my ill- 
ness I used to be constantly beating my 
heart out to get well.” 

“Of course. Naturally.” 

“ But when I knew that recovery was 
very, very doubtful—even hopeless—I 
exerted all my will-power, all the phi- 
losophy at my command, that I might 
become resigned. And finally I did be- 
come resigned.” 

“Noble, patient sufferer.” 

“Oh, no; I am not, Fred. It has all 
come back again—all the awful longing 
to get well. It seems that I cannot 
endure inactivity any longer. I want 
to get well. Ido want to. Oh, Fred! I 
do want to do some good in the world 
before I must leave it. If God would 
only let me!” 

Though his heart was filled with love 
and pity, her words strangely disturbed 
him. There seemed to be in her mind 
no desire for recovery that she might 
be his mate—only the far-fetched idea 
of doing God’s service in some way. 

“Flora! you love me?” he anxiously 
asked. 

She seemed a bit surprised at the 
question, but after giving him a long, 
earnest look, replied: ‘“ Yes, I love you, 
Fred ; and always have.” 

“ And always will?” 

* And always ” She turned her 
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gaze from him for a moment. Then 
again bringing the dark eyes, with avery 
wistful and searching expression in 
them, toward his anxious face, she went 
on: “And always will, forever and for- 
ever.” 

«Then, why will you not be my wife ?” 

She held up a warning finger. “Fred,” 
she said, solemnly, ‘‘ you know that has 
been settled long ago—when I get well. 
Oh, I would be so happy! But it would 
be wicked to become your wife now.” 

“Tt may be a strange fancy,” said he, 
“but it seems to me that if I had the 
right to be always with you, and be of 
use to you in the way your parents and 
the nurse are now, there would be no 
danger of parting. The present con- 
ditions seem to allow such a great pos- 
sibility of my losing you forever.” 

Sudden terror appeared in Flora’s 
eyes. 

“Fred ! 
exclaimed. 
that I am going to die?” 
her face with her hands. 

“Not now,” he stammered. 
was thinking of the future.” 

“T don’t want to die. I—you told 
me that you had not despaired of my 
final recovery. Oh, do you now, Fred?” 

Thoroughly alarmed at the keen dis- 
tress his thoughtless words had caused, 
he drew closer to her. Forcing his arm 
beneath the pillow that supported her 
head, he strove by rapid and assuring 
speech to comfort her. “It was the 
future, the far distant future that I was 
thinking about,” he said. ‘I have not 
despaired of your recovery. Are you 
not improving every day? You know 
that you are. I love you so dearly that 
my heart gets filled with vague terror 
sometimes, from the fear that we shall 
be parted. It is foolish in me to ever 
feel that way ; but—-the reason is that 
I love you, I love you.” He went on 
in like strain for a time, holding her 
closely to him, until finally she became 
serene again. 

“ No one could blame you for feeling 
worried about me,” she said. “It was 
I who was the foolish one. Besides, it 
really was wrong to feel so frightened ; 
for I know that there is a great Power 
which rules everything and works pur- 
poses for our very best.” 


What do you mean?” she 
“Oh, do you really think 
She covered 
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III 


THE mountain air, laden with the 
odors of the spruce and pine, soon ef- 
fected a marked change in the invalid. 
She had so improved during the first 
two weeks that Mr. Mackenzie felt safe 
in returning to the city and to his neg- 
lected business enterprises. 

Reclining in her chair on a portion 
of the broad veranda which had been 
made private by the stretching of an 
awning, she drank in the life-giving air 
from early morning till evening. All 
this time Fred never left her side. 

But notwithstanding there was a 
touch of color beginning to show on 
her cheeks, there were times when her 
dark eyes took on a very mystical look, 
and were fixed on the opposite range 
of mountains intently, as if in their 
hidden depths was the something that 
she sought. During these times she 
seemed to be deaf to remarks or ques- 
tions. Fred would watch the rapt face 
and wonder what momentous thoughts 
were crowding her brain. To his anx- 
ious questioning, however, she had ever 
the same answer —a perplexed smile 
and a shake of the head. 

One evening Flora insisted upon re- 
maining out on the veranda later than 
usual, After a time the sound of far- 
off singing reached them. Fred started 
to make a remark, but she hushed him 
and harkened intently. 

“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed, when 
the sounds ceased, “It was like the 
singing of angels.” 

“But it wasn’t,” returned Fred, ir- 
reverently. ‘It came from the Men- 
nonite camp-meeting which began to- 
day.” 

‘‘What a glorious idea—to worship 
God in the woods,” Flora murmured. 
“Oh, how I wish I might go!” 

“To the meeting? Youcan. They 
hold services morning, afternoon, and 
evening for two weeks. We can get 
you over to the grounds some way. It 
isn’t very far. Those folks come here 
every summer, I am told, just for noth- 
ing else but to attend church. There 
are a number of board huts in which 
they live, and then they bring along 
tents besides. They also bring along 
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bedding, and stoves, and eatables, and 
really have a very good time. Kind of 
a religious spree.” 

“Hush, Fred ; don’t be wicked. They 
are God’s people, and must get very 
near to Him in this way.” 

She had spoken gently, but there 
was a very earnest rebuke in the words. 
Fred muttered an apology. 

“T wish I might go now,” Flora 
finally said witha little laugh. “Couldn’t 
you carry me, Fred? I am not very 
heavy.” 

She had been only half in earnest, 
and was therefore a bit startled when 
Fred suddenly arose, slipped his arms 
beneath her form, and gently raised 
her. He said: “If you really are in 
earnest, just remain quietly where you 
are, and you will eventually get to the 
camp-meeting.” 

To his surprise she uttered not a 
word in protest, and as Mrs. Macken- 
zie and the nurse were inside, prepar- 
ing the invalid’s apartment for the 
night, there was no remonstrance from 
that quarter. He kept on, carefully 
feeling his way down the steps to the 
woodland path which led to the camp- 
ground. Even then she made no sign, 
so he went on slowly down the path, 
under the thick foliage where the night 
was so dark that it was impossible to 
see an arm’s length before one. 

Nestling there in his arms, Flora 
must have felt his heart beating against 
her cheek—beating with wild happi- 
ness—but she gave no sign. And when 
he gently raised her higher so that by 
slightly bending his neck his cheek 
rested against hers, she seemed perfect- 
ly satisfied with the arrangement. 

Presently, ahead through the forest, 
Fred caught a glimpse of lights, and 
the sound of a speaker’s voice reached 
them. 

“ Wait,” said Flora. 

He stood motionless. 

“ How beautifully solemn and strange 
it all seems,” she murmured. “ Don’t 
go any nearer. Is there no place for 
you to sit down?” 

The distant lights of the camp faintly 
touched a fallen tree close by. Fred 
sat upon it, still holding Flora tenderly 
to him. 

It almost seemed as if he and his 
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beloved were alone in the world. Oh, 
the love that swept over him, that filled 
his heart for the frail creature in his 
arms. 

Again came over him the inward re- 
bellion against her cruel fate; again 
the intense feeling that she must re- 
cover. He bent his head and in his 
fierce emotion crooned over her like a 
mother stilling a fretful child. There 
seemed to be a power in him then able 
to stay death, to command life. 

He was deaf to the songs sounding 
very sweetly under the forest branches ; 
he heard no word of the impassioned 
prayers offered up in the meeting. He 
had his beloved in his arms—his help- 
less, suffering beloved ; and the power- 
ful feeling that she must not die held 
his every nerve and sense. 

A half-hour passed. It might have 
been an eternity, for all the appreciation 
he had then of time, Flora whispered 
brokenly : 

“Now take me back.” 

He drew a long breath and awoke to 
the fact that she was weeping. 

“How thoughtless I am,” he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet and then 
“Are 


apologizing for his roughness. 
you so very tired? Are you in pain?” 

“No; not the least bit of pain, Fred. 
I feel—you would not believe me if I 


told you how strong I feel. But—oh, 
Fred!—I do wish I had never mur- 
mured against my sickness ; for God 
has been very, very good to me.” 

» Fred could not see that. He could 
not understand a love which chast- 
ens its object. Her humility, however, 
moved him so deeply that he could not 
reply in the words of fierce protest that 
first impulse had prompted. 

“T wish you might know just what 
has been in my heart of late,” she went 
on, in quiet and solemn tones, as she 
crept closer to him. “Td tell you if I 
could; but I don’t know how to tell 

ou.” 
‘ He understood that she had refer- 
ence to the many thoughts that had 
made her so oblivious to her surround- 
ings, since their arrival in the moun- 
tains. 

Then, with sudden assurance, she 
said: “It seems that to-night I am 
very near to finding the way by which 
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health may come to me. I believe I 
shall find it; yes, I do believe I shall!” 

Her words pained him. He vaguely 
wondered why, but it was so. He was 
willing to give his life for her sake; 
and yet to hear her speak of finding 
some unknown and mysterious road to 
recovery gave him a shock. It seemed 
uncanny. 

He knew not how to reply, so he 
kept on his way, carefully feeling for 
half-hidden roots that he might not 
trip and drop the precious burden in 
his arms. 

“Dear fellow,” Flora said, as they 
neared the hotel, “you must be dread- 
fully tired.” 

“No. Would you mind placing your 
arm up around my neck ?” 

She immediately complied. In so 
doing, she raised her body to a sitting 
posture. He did not notice at first : he 
only knew that her arms were about his 
neck, that he could feel her breath 
against his cheek. 

“Do you not see, Fred?” she whis- 
pered. ‘Iam sitting almost erect!” 

A sudden thrill went over him then. 


He knew that for sixteen years she had 


not been able to sit up like that. “It’s 
wonderful, isn’t it!” he exclaimed, in 
awed tones. 

“Not so very wonderful, perhaps, 
after all,” she returned. ‘Not so won- 
derful, when we think that it is God’s 
will.” She spoke softly, and with a 
calm, even voice. Her new strength 
could not be attributed to excitement. 

When they reached the hotel they 
found the mother and nurse anxiously 
awaiting them. 

“We could not think what had hap- 
pened,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, in a half- 
severe, half-relieved manner. ‘‘ Where 
have you been ?” 

‘““Mamma, we have been down to the 
camp-meeting,” Flora answered. “Fred 
carried me all the way there and back. 
Wasn’t it good of him? I am going 
again to-morrow.” 

“But I am afraid you will suffer from 
the unusual strain, and from being out 
in the night air for so long,” said the 
concerned mother. 

“Suffer? Oh, no. Really, mamma, 
you do not know how well I feel.” 

Fred had laid her on the chair and 
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had taken his station a little distance 
apart. He felt the rebuke conveyed by 
Mrs. Mackenzie, but was too much 
troubled in his own mind to attempt 
an excuse for what had been done. 

“Tt is long past your retiring-time,” 
the mother said. ‘Nurse will wheel 
you inside immediately.” 

“Yes, mamma; in just a moment. 
But first I want you to come close to 
me; and you too, nurse, and Fred.” 
There was a seriousness in her voice 
that drew them quickly to her side. 
“Do not feel provoked at us, mamma,” 
Flora went on. “I know you will not 
when you see the good it has done me. 
Are you watching me closely? Can 
you see me plainly ?” 

Her reclining figure, draped in the 
white garments, showed distinctly 
against the black background of the 
forest beyond the veranda. Wondering 
greatly at her earnestness, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie assured her daughter that her 
form was plainly visible. 

“Then look! You will not believe 
me if I just tell you. Then see for 
yourselves.” She placed her hands on 
the arms of the chair and slowly raised 
herself and sat erect. 

With a frightened exclamation the 
mother stooped over her daughter. 
Flora gave a little laugh of assurance, 
then said: “There, mamma, you see. 
Are you not glad?” 

Mrs. Mackenzie was too dumfounded 
to speak; but the nurse gently took 
Flora by the shoulders and tenderly 
forced her down upon her back. 

“Tt is all right, dear,” the nurse 
said. “But we will not try the newly- 
awakened strength too severely.” 

Then the mother found speech. 
“Glad! Glad! It cannot be true! Is 
it really true? Did it not hurt you?” 

“Not in the least, mamma. Yousee, 
I am growing stronger, in fact. I have 
just given you proof.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie threw herself on her 
knees before the invalid and gave vent 
to her wonder and satisfaction by many 
exclamations, delivered in a half-crying, 
half-laughing way, until admonished by 
the nurse that Flora must not be put to 
too severe atest of her strength. Where- 
upon the mother arose and allowed the 
nurse to wheel the invalid inside. 
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“Fred, dear, patient boy,” the mother 
said, going to him and affectionately 
laying her hand on his sleeve ; “ per- 
haps after all your devotion will be re- 
warded. How gladly will I give her to 
you? Though I do not think even 
after you are married that I can look 
upon you as ason any more than I do 
now. Dear, noble fellow!” 

He said not a word in reply, but 
stooped and gravely placed his lips to 
her forehead, then turned to go. 

“Mr. Mackenzie must know of this,” 
she called after him. ‘“ Will you send 
a telegram to him, Fred ?” 

He signified that he would do as she 
requested, and then slowly walked to 
the station. 

After sending the despatch, he re- 
turned to the hotel and began walking 
up and down the path in front of the 
Mackenzie apartments. 

Presently he saw the dimly outlined 
form of the nurse standing on the top 
step. “It’s unnatural, isn’t it? in 
fact, quite supernatural?” he said, paus- 
ing in his walk. 

“Not at all,” briskly responded the 
nurse. ‘ No one can know what gather- 


ing of will-power may have been going 
on in her during all these years of sick- 
ness.” 


“Oh! you think then that it is just 


the result of her will-power? You do 
not believe then that it is‘anything un- 
earthly ?” 

“Unearthly! Why, Mr. Martin, how 
foolish for you to say that. No. As 
far as I can see, Miss Flora is working 
her own cure by being so determined 
to get well.” 


IV 


THe next morning, after a wakeful 
night, Fred arose early. 

He went outside and began to walk 
briskly up and down, in the hope of 
dissipating the vague dread that clung 
to him. 

Soon the far-off whistle of a locomo- 
tive broke in upon the quiet. 

A few minutes after, Fred caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Mackenzie slowly and 
laboriously making his way up the steep 
road. He hastened forward. 

“TI got your message,” breathlessly 
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exclaimed Mr. Mackenzie, putting his 
hand-bag down in the road and wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. 
“Took the first train—midnight. By 
Jove, boy! you don’t know what a 
shock you gave me.” 

“Shock! What—the telegram ?” 

“Of course. Good news can shock 
one as well as bad, only in a pleasanter 
way. You meant all you said—she can 
sit up alone ?” 

Fred recounted the incident on the 
porch. 

“By Jove! I'd rather have lost a 
million than not to have had it happen,” 
exclaimed Mr. Mackenzie. ‘ How did 
my old lady take it?” 

*‘ She was quite overcome. 
scarcely believe it.” 

“No wonder. I could hardly my- 
self. After all these years of waiting 
and hoping for some little sign of im- 
provement—no wonder Mrs. Mac could 
not believe it. But it is true, isn’t it?” 

Then Fred told about their visit to 
the camp-ground, and how moved Flora 
had been. 

“Hum. Ifit’sthe camp-meeting that 
is doing it, I'll hire the whole show to 
remain until she’s wholly cured.” 

Fred left Mr. Mackenzie at the ve- 
randa and went in to breakfast. He 
found that he had very little appetite, 
which disgusted him, and caused him 
wonder besides. He finally gave up 
trying to force food down his throat 
and went out under the trees to await 
the time when Flora would be up and 
dressed. 

Presently, when he went around to 
the Mackenzies’ side of the hotel, he 
discovered the invalid in her accustomed 
place on the veranda. Mr. Mackenzie 
was leaning over her, listening intently 
to her words. 

“She can do it,” the father called, as 
Fred approached. “She did it again 
this morning—to show me. And—she 
knows how glad it made me. Now, are 
you ready for church, young man?” he 
went on. “We're allgoing. Mrs. Mac 
is inside fixing up, just the same as if 
she were in town. I was afraid she 
would not let me go, because I haven’t 
a silk hat and a frock coat with me. 
The old lady would go in for style if— 
if she lived in a coal-mine.” 


She could 
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Fred smiled faintly, and wondered 
how the old gentleman could make mer- 
ry: there seemed to be such a deep 
solemnity in the air. 

‘IT was waiting for you to come that 
you might help me carry Flora’s chair 
down to the walk. She’s going to 
meeting in a proper way this time,” the 
father said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

After the chair had been carefully 
taken down the steps, Mr. Mackenzie 
went into the house to hasten his wife’s 
preparations. 

“Dear Fred,” Flora murmured, as 
she extended her hand to him. 

What caused the sudden rush of emo- 
tion which shook his every nerve and 
muscle as he took the proffered hand ? 
So powerful it was that he could not 
hide its effects from Flora’s knowledge, 
though he tried hard to do so. She 
felt his hand tremble, and her eyes 
turned their gaze up to his face. 

«Dear, dear Fred,” she again mur- 
mured, drawing his hand to her lips. 

Had the whole world been gazing at 
them then he could not have restrained 
himself. He suddenly went down on 


one knee and laid his face against her 
bosom. 
She placed both her hands on his 


head and gently caressed him. “I 
have always loved you so dearly,” she 
said, “and have been very happy in 
your love; but I have never realized 
until lately how good God has been to 
me in allowing me such a love. Dear, 
dear boy! How happy it does make 
me! There were times when I felt a 
bit conscience-stricken—it seemed so 
wrong that you should give such a de- 
votion to a helpless creature like my- 
self. But I shall never feel that way 
again. I believe now there was a deep 
purpose init all. Iam grateful, oh, so 
grateful.” 

For a moment he remained motion- 
less, as if stunned. Then he reached 
an arm across her, and almost fiercely 
drew her closer. He tried to summon 
up the powerful feeling that had come 
over him on several occasions before— 
the feeling that seemed potent enough 
to hold her in life; but he could not. 
He could only feel a horrible fear, a 
keen distress, an intense sorrow. His 
heart seemed to be breaking. 
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He suddenly sprang to his feet, ut- 
tering a fierce exclamation of protest 
against the depressing sensations that 
held him. Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie 
were standing there regarding him. 
The father slightly lifted his eyebrows, 
and with a meaning look glanced 
around. 

Fred straightened up and met Mr. 
Mackenzie’s comical glance witha proud 
look. “Well, most people are not 
ashamed to worship their deities in 
public,” he said. “She is mine, God 
knows.” 

“T think we had better move on,” 
Mrs. Mackenzie said, in a grave voice, 
as she took Fred’s arm and sympatheti- 
cally pressed it. 

The father insisted upon shoving 
Flora’s chair, and he went on ahead, 
keeping up a constant talk in a happy 
strain which grated on Fred to that 
extent that he came very near uttering 
a remonstrance. Finally they caught 
a glimpse of the white tents of the 
camp showing through the trees. At 
Flora’s request they shifted her posi- 
tion so that she could also see. 

“How spotless they appear,” she 
said; “and how beautiful everything 
seems this morning. And yet how 
strange, too,” she added, under her 
breath. 

The chair was pushed inside of the 
circle of tents to a place where they 
could see and hear to advantage. Flora 
did not seem to mind the curious looks 
that were turned in her direction ; indeed, 
she did not seem to even notice them. 
Her gaze was fixed straight before her 
in that rapt, wistful way that always 
caused Fred such uncanny sensations. 

The rest of the party took their 
places on the hard plank seats. 

Presently a large, heavily-built man 
entered the circle and, after casting one 
searching glance at the party from the 
hotel, went on down the aisle to the 
rude board pulpit at the other side. He 
knelt’ before the desk and bowed his 
head in silent prayer, then arose and 
announced a hymn. 

The singing was so earnest that even 
Mr. Mackenzie was interested. And 
during the sermon that followed he 
could not keep his gaze from the 
preacher, though the discourse was de- 
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livered in the German language and he 
was therefore unable to understand the 
words. 

Flora also seemed deeply interested. 
She lay in her chair with her dark, 
wistful eyes turned toward the pulpit, 
and her hands clasping the arms of the 
chair with an energy which caused the 
blue veins to show plainly through the 
transparent skin. During the long ser- 
mon Mrs. Mackenzie frequently asked 
her if she was tired and wished to go 
back, but she would shake her head al- 
most impatiently. 

For some reason which he could not 
explain, and which caused him impa- 
tience at himself, Fred conceived a dis- 
like for the preacher. Perhaps it was 
because Flora seemed so interested. 
At any rate, he felt impatience that 
Flora should be so profoundly impressed 
with a stranger, and one who occupied 
a totally different sphere in life. She 
seemed to hang upon the preacher’s 
words as if in them was her hope. Fred 
could not help feeling jealous of any in- 
fluence outside of his devotion, though 
he would have submitted to anything, 
no matter how far removed from him, 


in order that good might come to 
Flora. 
After all, perhaps the helpless girl 


knew more of life than he did. Per- 
haps she had sounded depths and risen 
to heights of which he had never 
dreamed. His own nature was essen- 
tially a material one. There seemed to 
be a spiritual side to Flora’s nature that 
he had been unable to appreciate. The 
idea of there being a wide difference 
between him and his beloved would 
have irritated him a short time ago. 
Now the unknown sorrow that filled his 
heart was deepened by the thought. 

After the sermon was ended the 
preacher held up his hands. The peo- 
ple bowed their heads in silent prayer. 

Shafts of golden sunlight pierced 
through the thick foliage, here and 
there touching a bowed head. Coming 
after the rude and fiery eloquence of 
the preacher and the noisy shouts of 
approbation which had now and then 
interrupted the discourse, the deep si- 
lence was very impressive. 

When the prayer was finished some 
one started a hymn. During its prog- 
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ress the preacher left the pulpit and 
walked slowly down the aisle, turning 
often to right or left to give counsel, 
admonition, entreaty, whichever he 
deemed advisable, to the occupants of 
the different seats. 

Fred noticed that as the preach- 
er slowly approached, Flora’s hands 
clutched the arms of her chair tighter 
still. Her face glowed ; her eyes were 
dilated ; her lips slightly parted. Her 
whole form seemed to show that some 
wonderful power was working in her. 

Presently the preacher’s gaze encoun- 
tered the group from the hotel. He 
paused for a moment and then came 
on. When he stood before them his 
glance rested upon Flora. He saw the 

lowing face, the eager eyes, the strained 
attitude. No doubt he felt the com- 
passion that robust health must ever 
feel for helplessness. He smiled, and 
they saw that his face, with the large, 
strong, rugged features, became mild 
and tender. Flora suddenly raised her- 
self to a sitting posture. 

“Sister,” the preacher said, in broken 
English, “ by faith are we made whole.” 

Hardly had he spoken, when Flora 
slowly, deliberately arose. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie uttered a frightened exclamation. 
Fred sprang to his feet and took a step 
forward. 

“Sit down; sit down!” said Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in a fierce whisper, as he clutched 
Fred’s sleeve and forced him back in his 
seat. “Don’t let any of us meddle in 
this thing.” 

After a moment’s pause Flora took a 
step forward, then another. She seemed 
like a young bird that on first launch- 
ing out finds to its astonishment there 
is power in its wings. When she had 
taken a few more steps she turned 
about and, clasping her hands across 
her bosom, looked at the preacher. “TJ 
have not walked, have not even stood upon 
my feet, for sixteen years,” she said. 

“Tt is true what she says,” hoarsely 
muttered Mr. Mackenzie. “It is true, 
I tell you, as the Gospe! you have just 
been preaching ;” and the strong man, 
in whom no reverses of fortune could 
cause a tremor, who was ever ready to 
wage financial battle with the world, 
covered his face with his hands and 
wept like a child. 
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At first the preacher seemed dazed by 
the information; but soon realizing 
what had taken place, his face grew 
white, and he breathlessly watched the 
invalid as she turned again and contin- 
ued her walk down the aisle. He had 
known of many instances of healing of 
the spiritually ill: he had never before 
seen physical ailment cured by spiritual 
means. It was an example of God’s 
power that he would never forget. 

The people had risen and were watch- 
ing the young woman as she walked the 
full length of the aisle, and then turned 
and came back. Her hands—the thin, 
transparent hands—were still crossed 
over her bosom. Her face, now stamped 
with a beauty that had never appeared 
there before, was upturned. 

Mr. Mackenzie went forward to meet 
her. He placed his hand on her arm, 
more in a loving caress than for sup- 
port. Somehow he knew that she 
would not fall. 

Fred remained in his place, held by 
an irresistible force which he could not 
shake off. Had Flora tottered in her 
walk, had she shown the least sign of 
weakness, he felt that he could then 
have gone to her. She would then have 
been his old, helpless darling who need- 
ed his strength. Now it seemed that 
she was some one else—a strange be- 
ing. His heart could hardly have ached 
more at that moment had he just seen 
the earth closing over her coffin. 

‘Now take me back,” Flora said, 
after they had placed her on the chair. 
There was no trace of excitement in her 
manner ; but on her face was still the 
strange illumination which so transfig- 
ured it. ‘Place a pillow at my back ; 
I do not need to lie down,” she added. 

There was no thought in their minds 
of reasoning with her that the strain 
might be too great. They would not 
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have remonstrated had she insisted 
upon walking back to the hotel. They 
propped her up with pillows and slow- 
ly began the return journey. 

Fred, stumbling along over the roots 
in the path, was walking beside the 
chair. 

Flora softly pronounced his name, 
extending her hand toward him. 

“Don’t forget,” she said; “don’t 
ever forget that I love you dearly, and 
always shall.” 

He took the hand and looked down 
into the white face—looked long and 
earnestly. Then he sighed. A sober, 
serious happiness came over him. He 
was satisfied; he knew now that he 
would have her love forever and forever. 

Soon, night seemed to be falling—fall- 
ing rapidly. This was very strange, for 
he knew the sun was shining directly 
above. But, nevertheless, it was night. 
Through the heavy darkness he walked, 
kept in the path and from stumbling 
by the hand he held. Yonder, ahead, a 
bright star appeared in the midst of 
the gloom. He somehow knew that it 
was shining for him,and would never 
set. It was very warm ; the perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead. This, too, 
seemed strange, for the hand lying in 
his—lying so very, very quietly—sent 
shivers running over him. 

Presently they stopped, and he knew 
they had come to the hotel. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie leaned forward, and he heard her 
say: ‘“ Why, the poor darling has fallen 
asleep. She is completely tired out. 
We ought not to have allowed——” 

“Hush!” Fred put out his hand, in- 
terrupting the mother’s words ; then he 
stooped down, took his beloved in his 
arms, and held her close. 

For a brief moment his chest heaved 
convulsively. Then he whispered : 

“No; not sleeping. She is dead.” 


A WOMAN’S WORLD 


By Elizabeth Harman 


Tue world to others may be wide. 


To me 


It is a cottage, rather small, and three 
Dear people, whom I love, and who love me. 





Mme. Juch. 


Photograph by Dupont, New York. 


AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS.—I 
By Rupert Hughes 


F'the historians are to be believed, 
the nightingale was originally a 
melancholious young woman named 

Philomela, She is reported to have 
been transformed either into a swallow 
or a nightingale—ornithologists differ ; 
but it is generally agreed that she pre- 
fers the uncomfortable attitude of lean- 
ing upon a thorn during her vocaliza- 
tion—as a prima-donna might transfix 


herself upon the conductor’s desk be- 
fore beginning her aria. 

In America we have no birds of this 
sort, at least no feathered ones, though 
our poets persist in using a property 
nightingale as well as a soaring skylark. 
What nightingales we have in America 
are descendants of Philomela before her 
transformation. Of these unfeathered 
bipeds we have a glorious brood. 
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Mrs. Henschel. 
After the painting by Rolshoven. 


The art of the vocalist, especially the 


woman vocalist, was the earliest of 
American arts to be developed to a 
point where it could command universal 
admiration. Why this is so, it is futile 
to inquire. It is more perplexing to 
ponder the great disproportion between 
the sexes in the art of song. Onlya 
few American men have attained any 
distinction as singers beyond their own 


country, while a number of women have 
reached heights of fame limited only 
by the boundaries of the planet. Pos- 
sibly if its atmosphere extended more 
than a paltry forty-five miles or so, the 
ravishing vibrations imparted to it by 
these golden vocal cords might have 
carried the fame of the Yankee diva even 
as far as telescopes can reach. 
Ameri¢an painters, a few of them, 





Mme. Nordica. 
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have canvased the glories of America 
about the world in recent years. Sculp- 
tors, architects, composers and instru- 
mentalists have many worlds yet to 
conquer. But for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the name of the American vocalist 
has been known abroad. Why the wom- 
en of so new a country should have de- 
veloped so wonderful a natural art, and 
that without equal achievements among 
the men, is a pretty problem for the 
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dess of Liberty, includes among a host 
of gifted vocalists such geniuses as Kel- 
logg, Albani, Cary, Hauck, Thursby, 
and Nevada. And the unequalled Patti 
really belongs in this array, for, though 
she was of Italian parentage and was born 
in Madrid, she was reared and trained, 
discovered and idolized in America. 
The degeneration so much attributed 
to our day has not attacked the vocal 
art of this country. Imposing as is the 
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Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby. 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 


theorist. Possibly it was the proverbial 
American gallantry that overcame our 
characteristic preference of imported 
art to native, and permitted the neces- 
sary encouragement to the vocal aspira- 
tions of women, even though it would 
not take seriously the equal ambitions 
and abilities of the male singer. But 
though the fact looms up in a way one 
cannot escape, explanation is useless. 
The gorgeous procession of American 
women, with songs, instead of laurels or 
fire-crackers, as their tribute to the god- 


pomp of these artists of the past, we of 
to-day need not count ourselves pov- 
erty-stricken in the matter of singers. 
Those of to-day lack that hallowing 
glamour of tradition which magnifies 
the good qualities and hides the bad, 
and they have a far more critical audi- 
ence to sing to, but they need not fear 
comparison. 

It is pleasant to note that an increas- 
ing percentage of the best singers in 
America are getting their training at 
home. It is a pity that the number is 
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not greater, for the artistic atmosphere 
of the old world has been superstitious- 
ly exaggerated. American singers in 
Europe are truly “innocents abroad ” 
and prey unprotected to the sharks and 
fakirs that infest the foreign cities. 
Many of these are made famous in this 
country solely by the fact that one or 
two great singers have rather escaped 
from, than profited by, their teaching. 
Little is known here of the scores of 
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is still an important factor in determin- 
ing the reception to be accorded any 
candidate for American favor. But the 
day will surely come—may it not be far 
off—when Americans will hearken to 
the voice of the singer herself, and judge 
by what they hear, rather thau listen 
solely to the echoes of foreign opinion. 

Undoubtedly the foremost of Ameri- 
can vocalists to-day is Lillian Nordica. 
She is the worthy heir of the glories of 


Mme. Eleonora Meredith. 


voices hopelessly ruined abroad by 
exorbitant charlatans with pernicious 


methods. While the teachers here at 
home are many of them incompetent 
and without influence among the indis- 
pensable managers, they can be more 
closely watched and understood. 

The toadyism of this country to for- 
eign artistic opinion has been consider- 
ably diminished of recent years, but it 


the past. She has remarkable versatil- 
ity both in voice and talent. Her voice 
has power like a sword, and gentleness 
like a zephyr. It has capabilities for 
expressing the most fiery passion and 
the most irresistible humor. Madame 
Nordica has had three careers, and has 
shone brilliantly in each. She has been 
great in opera, and was without doubt 
the best Jsolde, vocally, that ever sang 
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Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 


Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


that supreme role ; she has done great 
things in oratorio, and has sung greatly 
in concert. 

The State of Maine has given this 


country many of its best singers. Nor- 
dica is the greatest of these, of course, 
but among the others a high place must 
be given to Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, a 


contralto of most unusual worth. Be- 
sides the richness of her voice, the in- 
telligence of her interpretations and 
the remarkable distinctness of her 
enunciation, distinguish her. She has 
been for many years the solo contralto 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York, but has sung in oratorio and 
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concert very widely. Her studies were 
begun in Boston and continued in New 
York, London, and Paris. 

The city of Albany, N. Y., which was 
made more famous by the fact that the 
great singer, Albani, adopted its name 
than by anything else, except possibly 


ae 


Miss Gertrude May Stein. 


its troubles with the State Capitol, was 
also the birthplace of Miss Gertrude 
May Stein, one of the best American 
contraltos. She was the principal con- 
tralto in the Emma Juch Opera Com- 
pany, and sang the roles of Ortrud, 
Azucena, Siebel, and others throughout 
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this country and Mexico. She 
sang Wagnerian selections 
with Seidl’s Orchestra, and 
has sung in numerous orato- 
rios and concerts. 

Mme. Emma Juch may be 
considered an American, 
though she was born in Aus- 
tria, for she came to this 
country at the early age of 
one, and has had her entire 
musical training here, chiefly 
with her father. She sang 
with Theodore Thomas’ Or- 
chestra, and in 1885 was the 
leading prima-donna of that 
elaborate but ill-starred Na- 
tional American Opera Com- 
pany. After its failure Mme. 
Juch travelled at the head of 
her own troupe about the 
country, and is held in grati- 
tude by thousands through- 


— 


Miss Sophie Traubmann. 
Photog aph by Dupont, New York. 


out the West, to whom she 
brought the first knowledge 
of Wagner. Though her voice 
is rather too distinctly di- 
vided into two qualities, it 
has superb range and fire and 
is magnificently wielded. In 
recent years Mme. Juch 
has sung principally in ora- 
torio. 

While we claim certain 
singers like Madame Juch by 
naturalization, we refuse to 
consider that any native born 
can be expatriated by foreign 
residence. Once an Ameri- 
can singer always an Ameri- 
can singer. So we regard 
Mrs. Henschel as one of our 
own, though she has been for 
many years abroad. She was 
Miss Lillian Bailey, of Co- 
lumbus, O. Her first studies 
Rholngrage by: Dupont, Kew York. were at home, after which 


Miss Charlotte Maconda 
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she went to Boston and became a pu- 
pil of Madame Rudersdorff. Her dé- 
but was made under the auspices of 
Mr. B. J. Lang, in 1876. In 1878 she 
went to Paris and studied under Mad- 
ame Viardot-Garcia. A year later she 
appeared in London with the great- 
est success. In 1881 she married Mr. 
Georg Henschel, the well-known mu- 
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Eleonora Meredith. She has a soprano 
voice of great excellence, and has sung 
with the Seidl and Thomas Orchestras, 
and with the chief oratorio and musical 
societies of the country. 

Europe is about to rob us of another 
of our best singers, it seems, in Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt. She was born in 


Brooklyn and was at first a violinist, 





Mrs, Katherine Bloodgood. 


Photograph by Parkinson, New York. 


sician, with whom she continued her 
studies and her career. Anything more 
delightful than the concerts of this 
twain could hardly be imagined. Mr. 
Henschel plays the accompaniments to 
Mrs. Henschel’s solos, and joins in the 
duets. The result is that their recitals 
seem as informal and intimate as if they 
were held in one’s own home. 

Another Ohio singer is Miss Ella 
Russell, who has also spent most of her 
life in England. A third is Madame 


but gave up the violin for song, and 
became a solo soprano in Plymouth 
Church. She studied then for two 
years with Bouhy in Paris, and sang 
for two years more in concert and 
opera in the capitals of Europe. On 
her return to America she was at once 
received into the front rank. She has 
sung with the Seid], Damrosch, Van der 
Stucken, Thomas, and Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestras, and it is reported that 
she will go abroad next year for an in- 
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definite time to sing in concert and 
opera. 

New York City has contributed an 
excellent contralto in Mrs. Josephine 
S. Jacoby. Mrs. Jacoby was trained 
entirely in New York, and has for four 
years been the leading contralto in the 
famous musical services at the Temple 
Emmanu-El. Mrs. Jacoby has sung with 
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with the Seidl, Damrosch and other or- 
chestras. 

Another pupil of the same conserva- 
tory and the same teachers, was Miss 
Sophie Traubmann. She also was born 


in New York, and after singing for some 
time at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
went to Europe, appearing principally 
at Cologne and Hamburg. 
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She returned 





Mile. Nikita. 


the Seidl and Damrosch orchestras and 
in oratorio. 

Miss Charlotte Maconda also was born 
in New York, and studied first at the 
National Consérvatory, with Madame 
Fursch-Madi and with Bouhy, who was 
then here. She sang with Gilmore’s 
Band. on one of its tours, and was for 
several years one of the leading sopranos 
of the Bostonians Opera Company. She 
sang for a season with the Emma Juch 
Opera Company. Since that time she 
has devoted herself to concert, singing 


then to the Metropolitan for a season, 
and after that entered the lists of the 
concert singers. 

One of our best oratorio singers is Mrs. 
Katherine Bloodgood, a native of Cali- 
fornia, and a pupil of Mr. George Sweet. 
She has a powerful contralto voice. 

The name Nikita is the artistic alias 
of a Western girl, most of whose life 
has been spent in Europe. She studied 
with Maurice Strakosch, and has sung 
chiefly in Paris, Germany, and Russia, 
where she is extremely popular. 











BEAUTIFUL CORFU 
PICTURES FROM THE AUTHOR’S PAINTINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
By John Rafter 


GREAT deal has been written and 

A printed of the natural beauty of 
the most important of the Ionian 
islands, and of late more attention and 
more visitors have been attracted to it 
from the fact that the Empress of Aus- 
tria has had a very splendid country- 
house built for her on what is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful point on the island. 
The view taken from the mountain 
above the imperial residence, will give 
some idea of the magnificent scene 
which presents itself to the visitor from 
the terrace at the back of the palace. 
In the distance on the right are the 
grand Akrokeraunian mountains of Al- 
bania, and on the left, the mountain 
Pantokrator on the island itself. In 
the middleground are the Citadel and 
the city of Corfu, with the lake of Kalli- 
kiopoli and the little island, said to be 
the ship that took Ulysses back to Ith- 
aka and was afterward turned into a 
rock by his enemy Poseidon, or Nep- 
tune. In the foreground are the facade 
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The Peasant Dance. 


of the Achilleion, as it has been chris- 
tened by the Empress, and the charm- 
ing gardens descending in terraces to a 


quaint landing place on the water's edge. 

The interior of the imperial residence 
is highly decorated and fitted up with 
every modern improvement. The rooms 


are mostly painted in the bright-colored 
Pompeian style. The numerous fresco 
paintings of classical Greek subjects are 
not very remarkable from an artistic 
point of view, but the statuary on the 
terraces and gardens is in many in- 
stances of a high order of merit. 











West Coast Mountain Scene 
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A Social 


The picture taken from a painting of 
the little island of Pontikonissi, will be 
recognized as that situated at the right 
of the lake of Kalikiopoli in another 


illustration, and said to be the petrified 


The olive trees are of 


Hour. 


ship of Ulysses ; while on the mountain 
to the right may be seen the palace of 
the Empress. 

These illustrations are from subjects 
on the east side of Corfu, which from the 
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magnificent background of the Albanian 
mountains presents the most pictu- 
resque variety. But the west coast, which 
is very mountainous and indented with 
beautiful bays and creeks, offers delight- 
ful motives to the eye of an artist. Here 
the olive trees are of immense growth 
and most fantastical form, and the 
scenery is altogether of a wilder char- 
acter. 

The peasantry are, on the whole, a fine 
race, and in many villages the women 
are, while young, remarkably beautiful. 
The latter are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage when, at country festivals and 
on saints’ days, they perform their cus- 
tomary dance of time immemorial to 
the music of a fiddle or pipe and tabor. 
The women move round the dancing 
ground with a measured step, two and 
two, and with a solemn expression of 
countenance, while an active young fel- 
low dances on before them, performing 
most energetic pirouettes and leaps, 
mostly in a graceful manner. 

It is curious that the male costume 
of the time of the Turkish occupation 
still prevails in the country districts, 
while the women seem to have adopted 


the dress of the Italian peasants of the 
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A Gentleman of Leisure. 
period of the Venetian sway, with some 
distinguishing peculiarity of color or 
form in every village. 





A West Coast Peasant 


Travelling. 





MOTHERHOOD 
By Elvira Floyd Froemche 


the perfume of flowers. Their 

essence seemed to gather like a 
cloud over a tiny white coffin that stood 
on a marble-topped table. In the cas- 
ket lay a little form. Its soft round 
limbs were disposed naturally. Golden 
hair crowned the cherub head, and a 
smile parted the rosy baby mouth. 

Around the room were seated a few 
sympathizing friends ; some men ill at 
ease ; a half dozen frightened children, 
and two aged gossips, who were to be 
found at every funeral. These last were 
lachrymose and garrulous, mild types of 
professional mourners. 

A fussy little woman with smooth gray 
hair and red eyes walked in and out 
nervously. She continually readjusted 
flowers and chairs, placing a seat near 
the small coffin, and advising the pale, 
grief-striecken mother to “set down.” 

Bending to press the mother’s hand, 
and speak a few consolatory words, 
came the young clergyman. A tender 
pity was on his face as he gazed at 
the baby form that lay so still, and his 
white surplice stirred over his beating 
heart. 

Someone coughed. A fan stirred. 
The tall, sallow undertaker paced up 
and down the hall. He consulted his 
watch. The fussy little woman spoke 
to him and he whispered “No.” It was 
audible to everyone, as was his whisper 
to the mother : 

“Shall we wait any longer?” 

Her answer was a head-shake, and the 
clergyman began the solemn service. 
The mother still stood. Her eyes were 
fixed on the little golden head. She 
gently brushed away a fly, and kept one 
hand on the casket’s edge. 

When the service was about half over, 
an excited man dashed into the room. 


[th darkened room was sweet with 


His eye was blood-shot, hair dishev- 
elled, and dress disarranged. A strong 
smell of liquor scattered the sweet odors 
of the flowers. 

“What's all this mummery?” he 
cried. ‘My child’s not dead!” He 
glared fiercely around. “By God! I'll 
kill the first man that says so.” 

The frenzied man strode to the coffin, 
and snatched the little form from its 
place. A man or two started up, then 
sank back as in a spell. The mother’s 
eyes followed him in a tortured way. 

“Wake up, Baby,” he crooned, 
“Father's blessing, wake up and kiss 
father! They'll not put my pretty un- 
derground, curse them.” 

“John,” calmly spoke the mother, 
“give me Baby. Ill waken her.” 

The man yielded the little form to 
his wife. She cradled it in her arms, 
and sat down with it. She rocked slow- 
ly to and fro. Then she sang. 


Wake my baby, mother’s sweet ; 
Let your eyes ope into mine ; 
Life on earth is not complete 
Till I see your dear eyes shine. 


Her voice was clear, even, and sweet. 
Women sobbed. Tears ran down men’s 
cheeks. The drunken man fell upon his 
knees before his quiet wife, then let 
himself be helped away. 

The song ceased. A man and woman 
came to lay the baby in its coffin. The 
mother did not loosen her tight clasp. 

“Let me take Baby, dear,” said the 
sobbing woman. 

The arms never relaxed; only the 
head dropped forward slightly, and over 
the white face flitted a gray shadow 
that, in passing, left there a smile of 
radiant triumph. 

Mother and Babe had wakened to- 
gether. 
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MY EFFORT TO DISCOVER THE HUMAN SOUL 
By Stanley Edwards Jobnson 


for the benefit of my fellow-man— 

to give my experience in endeavor- 
ing to discover the human soul in its 
material substance, in order that no 
other being may suffer the ruin of his 
life. I can look back calmly now, down 
a vista of forty years, and contemplate 
myself and my magnificent opportuni- 
ties of usefulness to mankind. The ret- 
rospect gives me but one ambition, to 
offer my career as a warning to all 
the generations of scientific experimen- 
talists. 

I shall put this narrative to paper, 
with a purpose wholly sincere and un- 
selfish ; for the adversities which would, 
I believe, kill most men have been sus- 
tained by me, and have left me a pure 
and sanctified being, where I was once a 
fiend. I waste no time in useless mourn- 
ing over my pasterrors. Iam perfectly 
schooled in the philosophy that a man’s 
worst deeds cannot be undone, but may 
be given a divine atonement. 

Forty years ago I sold myself to the 
devil of professional enthusiasm. I was 
a skilled surgeon, and there was, indeed, 
no realm of the mysterious unknown 
to which I was unwilling to turn an un- 
flinching and fearless investigation. 

My Satan was materialism. My theory 
was that there was nothing of a spiritual 
nature that would not at last receive a 
clear explanation, nay, demonstration, 
under the scrutiny of scientific eyes. 

My thesis, at the time of my gradua- 
tion as a doctor of medicine, aroused 
intense interest among my professional 
brethren. I then declared that the 
achievements of the surgeon’s knife 
were only in a state of embryo. The hu- 
man body would become the plaything 
of the surgeon, I prophesied. It would 
be possible to dismember it, piece by 
piece, and rebuild it. I declared that 
there was no reason yet given, in the 
kingdom of knowledge, that the human 
organism should not exist forever. For, 
since for threescore years and ten it 
could, unaided, renew itself and repair 


. | ‘HERE is but one thing for me to do 


its wasted tissue, how could it be denied 
that, by the aid of science, it should 
become immortal ? 

I believed in immortality; but I 
affirmed that immortality was a purely 
material matter. No one who ever suc- 
cumbed to death would ever achieve it; 
and not until surgical skill should dis- 
cover the secret of prolonging human 
life forever would immortality be more 
than a theory, which no human being 
could demonstrate. 

I called on my professional brethren 
to believe in nothing that could not 
stand the test of clear and undeniable 
demonstration. Faith, I stated, was a 
survival of the darkness of antiquity. 
No scientist was worthy of the name 
who pinned his belief in a dogma his 
mind could not explain. 

“Let us fear nothing; but, confident 
in the most amazing possibilities, throw 
off at once the garb of superstition and 
religion, and, resting our trust in man- 
ifest Nature alone, worship her, and 
with our observation and our brains as 
our tools, wrest from her the secrets of 
the Universe.” 

These were the closing words of my 
thesis. I suffered much obloquy and 
persecution on their account, because 
I had abandoned all Christian teaching 
and had scouted the whole spiritual 
universe. I was, in a great degree, a 
man abhorred and shunned, but this 
was nothing to me. I could secure a 
livelihood as an independent practi- 
tioner ; but my profession was my idol. 
It was a passion of the most fervent 
kind. My life and my talents were de- 
voted to surgery. I found myself, at the 
age of twenty-five, an indispensable mem- 
ber of the surgical staff in one of the 
leading hospitals of New York City. 
Had I not been necessary to them, I 
hardly think I would have been em- 
ployed; but my skill with the knife was 
matchless. My touch and stroke were 
so sure and cool, that it was a recognized 
fact that I had never been equalled. I 
carved the bodies of the living with the 
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nonchalance and nerveless devotion of a 
sculptor who chisels his marble. 

My operations were a constant source 
of discussion in the medical journals of 
that time. What had been regarded as 
the unattainable I attained. I never 
gave a patient the alternative between 
the certain death of some fatal disease 
and the remote chance of a dangerous 
operation. I stood alone in this, and 
many a subject whom my confréres had 
abandoned I rescued for many more 
years of life. Even clergymen who 
loathed my views, submitted themselves 
to my knife and were restored to health. 

Thus at the end of three years I was 
given over to an uncontrolled passion 
for professional research. I worked over 
the living organisms of the human body 
as a wood-carver works on his block; 
and as the vital parts fluttered and hung 
in the balance, I felt no sensation of 
sympathy or pity, nor thought of the 
sufferings of my patients. Science was 
my only motive, and I carried a heart 
of steel in my breast. What was dear- 


est to most men was nothing to me. 
My knife, cutting the living tissues of 


my fellow-men, was my sole pleasure. 
There was no theatre of human passion 
that possessed a particle of attraction 
for me when compared with the operat- 
ing-room. 

Often as I labored over my patient, 
still and unconscious under the influ- 
ence of ether, I dreamed of the great 
possibilities of my calling. I longed 
to cut deeper and to attempt the haz- 
ardous experiment of searching out 
the action of organs which have never 
been touched with the surgeon’s knife. 
This temptation grew upon me until I 
found it difficult to control myself and 
hold myself to the case at hand. 

I fancy a suspicion of this terrible 
tendency had entered the minds of the 
other surgeons of the staff. 

In this manner I worked out my 
theory that the human soul was a ma- 
terial substance, within reach of the 
operator’s skill. This belief grew upon 
me steadily and fearfully. I felt that 
some day a human life would be sacri- 
ficed to test the truth of this hypoth- 
esis. Thus the passion for this inves- 
tigation gained until it held me in its 
unyielding clutches. 
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The principle of life, the vital es- 
sence, which holds the simple chemical 
atoms of human tissue in composition 
is not a theory, but is known to exist. 
This very knowledge of its existence 
was enough for me. Somewhere in the 
living organism that so-called principle 
must rest in its purely material sub- 
stance. I regarded it as absurd that 
this was something human skill could 
never attain. I had always argued that 
there was nothing divine or spiritual 
in us beyond our material structure. 
And this, when the vital principle failed 
to operate, undergoes a natural decom- 
position, and the elements are freed. 
Some substance, I believed, held the 
atoms in their place. That substance 
I vowed to find. 

I was at a loss to find the human 
body for my bold experiment. In all 
my operations I was compelled to have 
the aid and presence of the assistant- 
surgeons of the staff. My hand would 
be surely stayed if I should touch the 
vital parts with my knife. I realized 
that I must be alone with my victim. 
How to do so, yet have my experiment 
unwatched, was a problem that seemed 
to baffle my ingenuity. 

My entire brain was finally wrapped 
up in this frightful enigma. I went 
about my work in moody silence, and 
scarcely spoke to the attendants. So 
dense was my abstraction, that it 
aroused alarm on the part of the doc- 
tors. One morning it was noticed that 
I hesitated at a critical point in a most 
important operation. To delay the 
fraction of a minute more was certain 
death. My patient happily survived ; 
but that was my last operation in that 
hospital. 

I was sent away to rest. But I felt 
sure it was considered no longer safe 
to employ me, in spite of my great pro- 
fessional value. I was examined and 
pronounced a victim of nerve exhaus- 
tion. I was said to be on the brink of 
insanity ; and the medical profession 
mourned the loss of its brightest star. 

I retreated to my childhood home, a 
quiet New England village, and in an 
operating-room of ‘my own, with my 
costly outfit of instruments, I devoted 
myself to the vivisection of animals. 
But my desire to search for the vital 
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principle of human existence was still 
the only thought that possessed me. 
I was constantly studying the oppor- 
tunities at hand for an experiment on 
the human body. 

I renewed the friendships of youth 
in this little village, and, strangely 
enough, there was a young clergyman 
to whom I was as much attached as I 
could be to anyone. My love for my 
fellow-men was as nil, when compared 
with my love for surgical art. We 
often discussed the vital problems of 
life, and my friend was, of course, hor- 
rified at my views. Our arguments 
often became heated and we sometimes 
parted nearly in anger. 

I coolly selected this clergyman as 
my victim. I did not intend to sacri- 
fice his life. I would spare him, if pos- 
sible. But, even in the face of the 
worst, I would use him to demonstrate 
a truth which would startle the world, 
and make me the greatest discoverer in 
history. 

I arranged to have him spend anight 
with me at my house. The night, I 
well remember, was stormy, but he 
came ; and he did not notice that my 
instruments, which were always about 
the room, were arranged for the most 
daring operation ever tried by a sur- 
geon. 

We talked late into the evening. We 
sipped our coffee, and soon, when my 
friend became drowsy, he stretched him- 
self out on my sofa. It was but nat- 
ural, for I had drugged his coffee. 

When he fell asleep I placed him un- 
der the influence of an anesthetic of 
my Own invention. This was a peculiar 
tincture that deadened the nervous 
system to all sensation most surely, 
and at the same time intensified the 
action of the heart. I am a strong man, 
and when I had removed his clothing 
I easily placed him on the operating- 
table, wheeled in from another room. 

My condition was a most remarkable 
instance of human composure. Firmly 
as I believed I was on the eve of this 
wonderful discovery, and in the face of 
this awful deed, I was perfectly steady 
in nerve and cool and self-possessed. 

I went about my work in my accus- 
tomed manner. My object was first to 
try the heart, and I carefully removed 
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the anterior tissue. _I expected to re- 
move the surrounding flesh without 
disturbing the organs of circulation, 
and then raise it into view as a watch- 
maker can remove the works of a watch 
in full operation from the case. 

It had required four hours of careful 
and delicate work, when I found myself 
ready for the most startling observation 
—the action of the human heart per- 
forming its functions. 

I watched this clergyman’s heart for 
an hour, at various times giving a strong 
injection of brandy. All my brain pow- 
er and wonderful scientific reasoning 
faculties were tense upon this most vital 
organ in our bodies. 

I will not trouble the unprofessional 
reader with scientific details. Iam now 
aware that the professional world has 
given me its bitter verdict, and that I 
stand as an assassin actuated by a hy- 
pothesis which only a maniac would en- 
tertain. 

I made one more incision into the liv- 
ing heart. There I saw, as I had ex- 
pected, a liquid substance feeding the 
blood with microscopic particles of 
matter. I had applied a glass of high- 
est magnifying power and could faintly 
observe its operation. I observed that 
it ran into the blood, and was so com- 
pletely absorbed that it had hitherto 
escaped detection, just as the newly 
discovered element of the atmosphere 
has until recently eluded the search of 
our greatest chemists. This, I thought, 
must be the vital fluid, this it is that 
sustains life in the body. This is the 
elixir of life. 

I had studied it for an hour and taken 
a little for chemical analysis, when I dis- 
covered that the quantity was undergo- 
ing a natural diminution ; at the same 
time the subject was rapidly growing 
weaker. The awful thought flashed over 
me—the man was dying! 

I had discovered the vital essence, 
but its source had been stopped! Every 
moment was now precious. I must re- 
store the heart to its place. It required 
the most careful manipulation, and when 
an hour had passed, I applied my glass 
and saw the last atom of the strange 
liquid dissolve into the blood. 

It was then that the most horrible ex- 
perience of a man’s life came to me. I 
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was accustomed to the coming of death. 
I knew the presence was near. But with 
the passing away of the last atom of the 
elixir I had brought upon me the ven- 
geance of the habitants of the unknown 
universe! As the heart ceased to beat, 
the fluid returned to its duct. It seethed 
and boiled fora moment as the froth 
fell from the lips of the expiring man— 
acommon phenomenon of death—then 
rising in a delicate and faintly visible 
gas, took on the form of the clergy- 
man. 

Then the room filled with forms which 
met my departing friend. They were 
the forms of his father and mother, his 
friends and relatives, who had come to 
meet him and accompany him to the un- 
known. They greeted him and then 
turnedon me. [I fell in horror and fright 
on my sofa, and held out my hands to 
ward them off. My friend turned with 
them, and the gaze of all was riveted 
upon me. Nospoken malediction, how- 
ever terrible, can ever equal the awful 
accusation of their looks and gestures. 
Had I been sentenced for my deed in a 
human tribunal, I could not have expe- 
rienced the remorse which filled me now. 
Their expressions combined a scorching 
power that awaked in me the first con- 
sciousness of my sin and damned my 
soul. It was a sentence more horrible 
than spoken words could ever express. 
From that moment I have been a maniac. 
A punishment was visited upon me far 
greater than that of any legal court of 
human pronouncement. 
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course of the sun and come out 

of the East. Among these, it 
seems, we must include playing-cards, in 
spite of the often asserted myth that they 
were devised to amuse the lucid inter- 
vals of Charles VI. of France. Delvers 
into card-lore, however, now positively 
assure us that the ancestors of the 
modern pack of cards were of Hindoo 
origin, while a very authentic Chinese 
encyclopedia, published in 1678, re- 


Mere good things follow the 
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Two days later my house was en- 
tered, and I was found in a state of vio- 
lent mania, cutting my friend’s body in 
pieces. Since then I have lived, as I am 
to-day, in an asylum for the insane. 
During the few past years I have been 
well and calm ; andI know myself that 
Iam sane. But Iam still regarded as 
insane, and it is not probable I shall 
ever escape. I pass my time in a ward 
for the mild patients, as for years I have 
ceased to be violent, and I have as 
companions men and women some 
of whom I believe to be cured. 

For the good of those who follow I 
have been allowed to write this record. 
I still believe, myself, that I gazed on 
the human soul in its material sub- 
stance. I am the only man who has, 
for a moment only, lifted the veil of the 
unknown. I am for this life doomed, 
for my daring and unholy act—for such 
I think itto be. It is divine justice that 
I have been made to realize my sin and 
to suffer for it all these years. 

But I no longer support any search 
into the unknown world beyond that 
which may serve to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of mankind. Our human powers 
are limited, and beyond certain bar- 
riers we shall not venture without suf- 
fering the most dreadful consequences. 
My fate should convince all men that 
the soul is not for this life only, and he 
who would molest it and limit it to this 
earth will suffer the retribution I have 
suffered—a punishment only the divine 
will can visit upon mankind. 


PLAYING-CARDS 
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cords that the “dotted cards” of China 
were “invented in 1120, in the reign of 
Leun-ho, for the entertainment of that 
sovereign’s wives; and became com- 
mon during the reign of Kaow-tsung, 
who ascended the throne in 1131.” 

But there is almost as much revolu- 
tion in amusements as in Nature, and 
not long after the Christian era a favor- 
ite game of the Orient was Chess, which, 
beyond doubt, was the mother of the 
ingenious bits of pasteboard. The 
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pretty legend of the invention of this 
oldest of known games runs thus: 
Behuba, a powerful prince of India, so 
cruelly oppressed his people that their 
distress sorely touched the heart of a 
Brahmin named Nassio and he deter- 
mined to recall the tyrant to reason 
and teach him the error of his ways. 
With this end in view, then, he pre- 
pared a “sugar-coated pill” in the 
form of a game, in which the king, im- 
potent by himself, is protected only by 
his subjects, even of the lowest caste, 
and is frequently ruined by the loss of 
a single individual. 

The report of this new amusement 
reached the monarch’s ears and he sum- 
moned the Brahmin to instruct him in 
it. This was the wise Nassio’s oppor- 
tunity, and he failed not to instil into 
the mind of the young prince principles 
of good government and try to awaken 
him to his duty during the progress of 
the game, which was probably most 
picturesquely played (as it has been 
several times since) with living figures, 
moving at the word of command, upon 
squares of a huge tiled courtyard, and 
viewed by the nobility and the beauties 
of the harem from balconies above. 

It would appear that Behub was more 
thoughtless than wicked, for he was 
quickly struck by the truth so cleverly 
inculeated, and also conceived such a 
liking for the originator of the game 
_ that he offered to grant him any favor 

he might desire. 

‘*Well,” said Nassio, “give to me as 
many grains of wheat as would arise by 
allowing one grain for the first square ; 
two for the second ; four for the third, 
and so on, doubling for each square of 
the sixty-four upon the chess-board.” 

This apparently trivial wish piqued the 
Prince, who angrily demanded that he 
ask something more worthy for royalty 
to bestow. When, however, the Brah- 
min adhered to his first request, he or- 
dered that the gram be delivered to 
him. The superintendent of the public 
granaries hastened to obey, but what 
was his astonishment, on calculating 
the amount, to find it so enormous that 
not only Behub’s kingdom, but all 
Hindostan, was inadequate to supply it. 
Then was the Prince’s disgust changed 
to respect and admiration for Nassio. 
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He appointed him his prime-minister, 
and henceforth was that realm pros- 
perous and happy. 

So much for the romantic origin of 
Chess— Chaturanga or The Four Kings 
as it was called in the Eastern tongue, 
showing plainly that, in the earliest 
games, the mimic warriors were divided 
into four armies instead of two as at 
present. This has been one of the con- 
necting links between Chess and Cards, 
a pack having always consisted of, at 
least, four suits, while even in England 
it was long termed “The Books of the 
Four Kings.” In the last century a 
vulgar way of inviting a friend to try a 
hand at cards was: ‘Come, sir, will 
you have a stroke at the history of the 
Four Kings?” 

Ancient Hindostanee cards were 
round and those of China long and 
narrow. They were most beautifully 
executed on stiffened canvas and ivory; 
but who first designed and painted 
them is shrouded in obscurity. It must 
have been nearly the close of the four- 
teenth century before they found their 
way into Europe, and their introduction 
is thought to be due to the Crusaders, 
who brought them from the land of the 
Saracens; and to gypsies who, about 
this time, began wandering from coun- 
try to country, employing them in their 
art of divination. 

Almost simultaneously, then, cards 
appeared in Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany, and were known as Tarots or 
Tarocchi, from the game of Tarocchino, 
for which they were chiefly used. These 
cards differed from those of a later date 
inasmuch as a pack consisted of seventy- 
eight ; the suits being distinguished by 
Swerds, Cups, Batons, and Money, while 
there were twenty-two emblematical 
pictured cards called Atouts which a 
French writer tells us meant “above 
all.” The Atouts represented an em- 
peror, a Cupid, a fool, a chariot, a her- 
mit, a gallows, Death, the Day of 
Judgment, the sun, moon, and other 
symbolic characters and subjects. 

They were Tarots which the painter 
Jacquemin Gringonneur decorated for 
the poor half-crazed French king, sur- 
named the “ well-beloved,” in 1393, and 
thus won for himself the reputation of 
having invented them. But to this he 
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has no real claim, having merely adapted 
the newly imported Eastern game for 
his sovereign’s amusement. Strangely 
enough, after five hundred years, some 
of the Gringonneur cards may still be 
seen, carefully preserved in the Cabinet 
des Estampes in Paris. 

But if the French cannot boast the 
honor of having invented playing-cards, 
they can the arrangement of the pack as 
it is known to usto-day. For it was they 
who discarded the symbols of the Orient, 
chose two colors to designate the suits, 
and substituted the Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clubs, and Spades for the Swords, Mon- 
ey, Cups, and Batons of the originals, 
which Spain has always retained. The 
credit of the work is thought to be 
due to Etienne Vignolles or La Hire, a 
chivalrous warrior of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, possibly assisted by his friend 

tienne Chevalier, who was one of the 
most talented draughtsmen of his day. 

Nor can one think the courtiers’ ar- 
rangement a mere matter of chance and 
fancy. It would seem they had a sys- 
tem, when we consider that a pack is 
made up of fifty-two cards, the number 
of weeks in a year; the pips or dots 
are three hundred and sixty-five, the 
same as the days in a year; and the 
tricks to be won, thirteen, the number 
of lunar months. The suits, too, rep- 
resent four classes of the community 
as they were divided at that period. 
The pique, or spade, standing for pike- 
man or soldiers ; the éréfle, or club, for 
clover as an emblem of the husband- 
men; and carreaux, diamonds, for the 
building tiles of the artisan ; while the 
second red suit was originally chorur, 
meaning choir-men or ecclesiastics, but 
was soon corrupted into corur and 
translated “hearts” by the English. 
The British, likewise, adopted some of the 
Spanish names with the French forms. 

Another change was the introduction 
of Queens into the pack, as well as upon 
the chess-board. The Orientals never 
dreamed of bringing women into a game 
suggestive of warfare, and who first pro- 
posed this bit of gallantry has been a 


disputed point betwixt Franceand Italy. | 


Meanwhile, the Germans were also 
making alterations to suit themselves, 
and, as M. la Croix says, “with their love 
of symbolism discovered a vegetable 
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as well as military signification in the 
original game of cards.” Therefore, their 
devices were Bells, Hearts, Leaves, and 
Acorns ; and these, I believe, are still to 
be seen in some conservative portions of 
the Fatherland, although the majority 
of German cards bear the French suits, 
which are the generally accepted ones 
of most of the civilized world. 

Just when playing-cards made their 
début in England is uncertain, but by 
1465 they must have taken a strong 
hold upon the people, since an edict 
was then passed forbidding them except 
at holiday seasons. Primero was one 
of the earliest games played in the 
British Isles, as Piquet was in France. 
It was fashionable all throughout the 
Tudor dynasty. Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary dearly loved a hand at it; Eliza- 
beth often lost her temper over it; 
and James I. played, but in his usual 
indolent manner, with someone to hold 
his cards and prompt his play. The last 
sovereign was also fond of Maw, which 
succeeded Primero. This, Sir John 
Hampton notices as 


Maw, 
A game without civility or law ; 
An odious play, and yet in court oft seen, 
A saucy Knave to trump both King and Queen. 


From which we fancy it to have been 
something like Euchre. It was followed 
by Ombre, the national game of Spain ; 
and by Quadrille. 

Under Puritan rule the “ Devil’s pict- 
ure-books,” as they were termed, suf- 
fered a temporary eclipse ; but the res- 
toration of the king restored them, too, 
to royal favor. It was about this time 
that embryo Whist was invented and 
began to be played in servants’ halls. 
Its juvenile names were Whish and 
Swabbers, and it was popular long be- 
fore it became fashionable. It was then 
merely a game of luck, what we would 
dub “ Bumble-Puppy ;” but in 1736 the 
higher classes took it up and began play- 
ing it upon principles, while in 1767 we 
find Horace Walpole writing from Paris: 
“The French have adopted the two 
dullest things the English have— Whist 
and Richardson’s novels.” 

It is doubtful, though, if even the 
famous gamesters of the Crown and 
Coffee House in Bedford Row, who in- 
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troduced “ Honours” into good society, 
would recognize their favorite recre- 
ation in the complicated and clever 
“study” of the nineteenth century, 
which requires a teacher to explain its 
problems, and of which Cavendish is 
head-master. 

The painted cards of early times were 
really works of art. One Indian pack, 
in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is thought to be nearly a thou- 
sand years old and is interesting in the 
extreme, consisting, as it does, of ten 
suits of twelve cards each, the marks 
upon which show the ten avatars or in- 
carnations of the great god Vichnou. 
They carry him, according to the Hindoo 
belief, from his first avatar as a fish, up 
through the ascending scale of creation 
as a tortoise, a boar, a lion, a man, etc., 
until, as king, he appears seated upon a 
throne with one of the “Lights of the 
Celestial Harem ” by his side. 

In Europe the decoration of cards 
was quite a lucrative employment. A 
story is told that when, in March, 1423, 
Saint Bernardin of Sienna was address- 
ing a street crowd inveighing against 
all games of chance, his hearers, carried 
away by enthusiasm, hastened to fetch 
their dice, chess, and cards, and build- 
ing a huge bonfire, sacrificed them on 
the spot. One man, however, watched 
the immolation with tears in his eyes, 
and turning to the preacher, said: ‘ Fa- 
ther, I make cards. I have no other 
work by which I can make a livelihood. 
By stopping my profession, you con- 
demn me to starve.” 

“Tf painting,” said the monk, “is the 
only thing you can do for a living, 
take this picture and copy it.” Saying 
which, he handed him the sacred mon- 
ogram, surrounded by a halo of bright 
rays. 

The painter followed this advice, and 
made for himself a fortune by repro- 
ducing it. 

Printed cards were first made in Ger- 
many, and their manufacture is, proba- 
bly, one of the earliest uses to which 
wood-engraving was put. Italy and 
Sicily gladly exchanged fruits, grocer- 
ies, and other merchandise for them, 
and in Spain they soon replaced the 
leather cards, such as Columbus and 
his followers are said to have played 
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with during their long voyage to this 
new world. As Rogers sings, 


At daybreak might the caravels be seen 
ee their shadows o’er the ad serene, 


The soldier told his tales of love wl war ; 
The courtier sang—sang to his gay guitar. 
Round at Primero sate a whiskered band : 
So fortune smiled, careless of sea or land. 


But this was only during the first 
weeks of the journey. As winds became 
contrary and the promised land was 
long in appearing, the seamen conceived 
the idea that it was their impious prac- 
tice of gaming which caused their 
troubles, and, in a moment of supersti- 
tion, they denounced the pack as a 
“Jonah” and flung it into the ocean. 
When, however, they were again safe 
on terra firma their fears vanished ; 
they regretted their rashness, and, with 
considerable ingenuity, contrived for 
themselves cards out of the leaves of the 
copas-tree, and on the wild shores of the 
newly discovered country played at 
Primero and El Hombre. 

But if the entire pack has its story, 
so has each card as well. The Court 
cards were so called because of their he- 
raldic devices. In the original French 
collection the King of Clubs bore the 
arms of the Pope; and the Kings of 
Spades, Diamonds, and Hearts, each re- 
spectively bore the arms of the Kings of 
France, Spain, and England. But they 
were named David, Alexander, Cesar, 
and Charles, as representatives of the 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Frankish em- 
pires. Of course the British card-mak- 
ers changed these, but it is rather 
strange that our modern packs still re- 
tain the striking characteristics of those 
of the sixteenth century. The dress 
worn by the kings is still a rude copy 
of that of bluff King Henry VIII., and 
for three hundred years the monarchs 
of Hearts, Clubs, and Spades have val- 
iantly flourished their double-edged 
swords, while his Majesty of Diamonds 
bears his battle-axe as sturdily as did 
the great Cesar of old, for whom he 
was formerly called. 

The days of chivalry saw the Queens 
of card-land bearing the likenesses of 
Marie d’Anjou, the wife of Charles VII. ; 
of Isabella, the queen-mother ; of Agnes 
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Sorel, the King’s fair, frail favorite ; and 
of Jeanne d’Are, the noble and martyred 
maid of Orleans. But they were spoken 
of as Juno, Judith, Rachel, and Pallas ; 
as representing royalty, fortitude, piety, 
and wisdom. But our pasteboard la- 
dies, in their embroidered robes, quaint 
head-dresses, and lappets are believed 
to be conventionalized copies of a por- 
trait of Elizabeth of York, a princess be- 
trothed to the Dauphin of France at 
about the time cards were imported 
into England. She never married him, 
however, but became the wife of Henry 
VIL, thus uniting the houses of York 
and Lancaster, the rival claimants for 
the English throne, and terminating the 
long War of the Roses. It will be 
noted that each “little madame” yet 
carries in her hand the rose of York, 
an emblem which she has retained all 
through the ages. 

In the old Tarots the Knave was the 
Fou of the pack, and among early Eng- 
lish cards he was likely assigned much 
the same position, knave being but 
another term for a king’s fool. The 
idea, too, is verified by his parti-col- 


ored garb, which gives a touch of the 
buffoon to the style of costume gener- 
ally worn by the lower classes in the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. His 
other title of Jack was, likewise, a cant 
name for a court-jester, while the word 
Jackanapes is thought to have been 
derived from Jack-a-Naipes or Jack of 
the cards, naipes being the Spanish 
name for a pack. In France this small 
gentleman was formerly called the 
“Valet” and in Germany the “Free 
Lancer.” 

Why the Knaves of Diamonds and 
Clubs display their full faces, while the 
other two are in profile, has never been 
explained ; but the weapons that they 
bear, the rude battle-axe of the Knave 
of Hearts, the twisted wand of the 
Knave of Spades, the Jack of Dia- 
monds’ “ Welsh hook,” and the rough 
suggestion of an arrow carried by him of 
Clubs, may have some connection with 
the “ Knights” of the French pack, so 
romantically styled Hector, Roland, 
Hogier, and Lancelot. 

Many suit cards have had their sou- 
briquets. In Spain the Ace of Clubs is 
known as the “Serpent ;” and in Ire- 
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land the Ace of Diamonds is often 
nicknamed the “ Earl of Cork,” because 
they say “it is the worst ace and the 
poorest card in the pack, and he is 
the poorest nobleman in the country.” 
*There’s luck in the Deuce, but none 
in the Tray,” is a favorite proverb with 
old card-players, and a black two is 
considered better than a red one. 

In Northumberland, feminine whist- 
players look upon the Four of Hearts 
as an unlucky card and dub it “Hob 
Collingwood.” The Four of Spades 
bears the name of “Ned Stokes,” and 
sailors call the Four of Clubs “The 
Devil’s Bedposts.” But in this country 
we often term the last “Billy Wimble- 
ton.” A vulgar title, too, for the Four 
of Diamonds was “Tiddy,” while the 
Five and Six were Towser and Tum- 
bler. 

Among the Irish the Six of Hearts 
figures as “ Grace’s card,” from the fol- 
lowing incident: A Mr. Grace, being 
solicited with promises of royal favor 
to espouse the cause of William IIL, 
took a Six of Hearts and upon the back 
wrote this message to the emissary of 
Marshal Schomberg, who had made to 
him the traitorous proposal : “ Tell your 
master I despise his offer, and that 
honor and conscience are dearer to a 
gentleman than all the wealth and ti- 
tles a prince can bestow.” 

Many reasons have been given for 
calling the Nine of Diamonds the “Curse 
of Scotland,” popular fancy inclining to 
the tradition that it was upon that card 
the Duke of Cumberland inscribed his 
bloody order for execution after the. 
battle of Culloden. But since the 
nickname seems to have been used be- 
fore that time, a better explanation has 
been suggested in the fact that when, 
during the reign of Mary, a thief suc- 
ceeded in abstracting nine valuable 
diamonds from the crown of Scotland, 
a heavy tax was laid upon the people 
in order to replace them. This was 
bitterly styled the “Curse of Scot- 
land.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
cartomancy was practised at a very 
early period in the history of cards, 
and the fortune-teller—as in the case 
of Napoleon—has more than once pre- 
dicted and, it may be, swayed the des- 
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tiny of nations. Worse still is their 
abuse as the tools of the gambler. As 
the ancient legend runs—Gaming was 
the daughter of the Goddess Fortune, 
and the God of War, a misfeatured, 
whimsical child, who could only be 
amused with cards, counters, and dice. 
But as she grew to womanhood many 
courted her, especially men of the 
sword, and uniting with one of these, 
she gave birth to twin sons, Duelling 
anda grim and hideous monster named 
Suicide, while their favorite mate was a 
creature called Despair. The truth, 
too, underlying this allegory can, alas! 
be sadly verified by the histories of 
Monte Carlo, Baden Baden, and other 
shrines of the God of Play. 
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But to decry cards because of these 
abuses is absurd. In the dawn of the 
ages men gambled with small bones 
thrown out of a cow’s horn. The Ind- 
ians of Alaska play a game of chance 
with carved sticks; and many a coun- 
tryman of decorous life sees no harm 
in betting on a handful of chestnuts or 
the number of flies alighting upon a 
lump of sugar. 

All honor, then, to the inventors of 
the merry pack which has wiled away 
so many hours of humdrum existence ; 
the pastime of the young, but the boon 
of those advanced in years. Truly Tal- 
leyrand knew of what he spoke when 
he said, ‘“ Play whist and you will be 
spared a sorrowful old age.” 


A FORGOTTEN POET 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 


By Frederic 


T is stated that, at a social gathering 
in Cambridge, England, at which 
Praed was a guest, a vivacious young 


lady challenged him to write a poem 
from the following singular text : 


A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart. 


Praed accepted the challenge, took the 
text home, and, in a few days, read from 
the manuscript to an astounded and ad- 
miring audience of friends, the beauti- 
ful poem which bears the modestly un- 
suggestive title, “Lillian.” 


Among poems which have been ac- 
cepted for all time as English classics are 
two that, by common consent of critics, 
rank first as poems of the fancy—“ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” by John Keats, and 
“The Culprit Fay,” by Joseph Rodman 
Drake. Yet there is a third that should 
take its rightful place beside these two, 
an almost forgotten poem, that came 
fresh from the pen of its author to charm 
the readers of his day, about the year 
1822. Itis the “ Lillian” of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. This poem reflects a 
genius not second to that which pro- 
duced other verse-fancies of the past, 


W. Pangborn 


and should stand at least co-equal with 
the best. 

The poetry of Praed certainly is not 
inferior to that of other writers of his 
kind. In finish it equals that of Keats, 
in elegance it rivals Drake, in vigor and 
versatility it surpasses and in fluency 
equals the best that Poe ever did; and 
it always pleases the fancy and charms 
the ear with a fascination that is pecul- 
iarly its own. 

Praed seems almost to have written 
without effort, so easily run his lines, so 
spontaneous and natural are his moods 
and methods. He was not hampered by 
any special style, he imitated no known 
masters, his flights of fancy were al- 
ways wholly his own. A very notice- 
able point in his work is the ease with 
which he passes from pathos to humor, 
from soberness to wit, and the especial- 
ly brilliant good-temper of his satire. 
Judging the man by his works, one is 
led to assume that his verse-writing 
must have been purely a labor of love 
and a pleasure to himself. 

It is, perhaps, best, in drawing con- 
trasts, to measure Praed partly by the 
standard set for Poe. Both were true 
singers of their own songs. They wrote 
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spontaneously from inspiration ; their 
fancies led them whither they chose. 
Both were masters of rime, both fluent 
in their styles and erratic in their meth- 
ods. But here the resemblance ends ; for 
Poe was often sombre, mysterious, and 
dismal, and in addition was too lazy, or 
too weak, to finish much of his work ; 
while all that Praed produced was thor- 
oughly done and rounded to an easy 
natural conclusion, with no touch of 
discontent or darkness to mar the charm 
of the finished work. Pre -eminently 
Praed was a cheerful poet. No matter 
how strange the flight of his fancy, no 
matter how deep or tender the pathos 
of his verse, it is never grewsome. A 
healthy, sunshiny glamour lightens all, 
and illumines even his satire with a gen- 
tle touch of calmness, kindliness, and 
peace. As a riming poet he has no 
equal, not even Poe; as an expounder 
of the possibilities of poetic imagery, 
he fully equals Keats and surpasses 
Drake ; as an entertainer he leads all 
three. If there were any difficulties en- 


countered in the making of his poems, 
they are never apparent to the reader. 


One might almost assume that they 
“just grew,” so smooth and easy is 
their rime, their rhythm, and their flow 
of ideas. 


Praed lived between the years 1802 
and 1839. He was born at London, 
graduated at Cambridge in 1825, distin- 
guished by high classical attainments, 
and entered the bar in 1829. In 1834 
he was made Secretary of the Board of 
War. Later he became Deputy High 
Steward for the University of Cam- 
bridge. A collection of his poetical 
works was prepared by his sister, Lady 
Young, after his death, but does not 
appear to have been widely circulated. 
In 1852 J. S. Redfield, a New York pub- 
lisher, issued a book of Praed’s poems, 
which was reissued, with additional 
matter, in 1854 and again in 1856. A 
third edition, containing about a hun- 
dred of his poems and thirty charades, 
followed in 1859. This complete work 
fills two volumes of about three hun- 
dred pages each. 

Praed seems to have cared little for 
the perpetuity of his work. He was a 
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continuous contributor to the periodi- 
cals of his time, and most of his poems 
were published in these mediums. He 
made no collections, and seems never to 
have contemplated the publication of his 
work in book form. 


“Lillian” was copied in manuscript 
by his numerous friends, and, circulated 
in this way, gained favor some time be- 
fore it was put in print, in“t822. The 
precise date of its writing does not ap- 
pear in the published poems. 

Lillian” is probably his masterpiece ; 
yet some might deem “ The Red Fisher- 
man,” “ The Troubadour,” or even some 
other of his numerous poems worthy of 
that position. There is less of his piq- 
uant wit and humor in “ Lillian ” than in 
many of these, for example “The Trou- 
badour,” and less pathos and sadness 
than in his lines to his mother, one of 
his most beautiful short poems. But 
in “ Lillian” he certainly has attained 
his highest mark as a creator of the 
fanciful in verse. 

To read him is to laugh and weep 
and pause in thought, all at one sitting. 
One moment he provokes the heartiest 
merriment ; the next he causes the un- 
bidden tear to start upon the cheek ; 
and again the reader finds himself paus- 
ing and saying to himself, “ How mar- 
vellously beautiful is that thought ! ”— 
while through it all there runs his ever- 
present vein of cordial good-will and 
cheeriness. 

Yet this poet is, to-day, among the 
almost forgotten. He has never had a 
successful imitator; there has never 
been a superior in his line. His verse 
is delicious, his workmanship superb ; 
and the tales that he told, in the long 
ago, are as fresh and timely to-day as 
when they first dropped, bright and 
wholesome, from his facile pen. Lit- 
térateurs are familiar with his lines, a 
few of the older generation remember 
and read him with pleasure ; but among 
the vast multitudes who read the poets 
to-day, his is become an unknown name. 

This should not be; for the person 
who has never read the poems of Praed, 
yet claims to be a lover of the poets, has 
lost something that is most valuable and 
delightful out of his literary life. 


See “ Lillian,” page 570. 





CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


ter season are definitely settled, 

one recognizes the fact that the 
blouse has become a positive craze. It 
is made in all kinds of suitable and un- 
suitable materials, from the flimsiest 
gauze to the clumsiest sealskin or as- 
trachan. Not alone are the women with 
slender, willowy forms content to adopt 
it, but also those with a pronounced 
embonpoint, which is unbecomingly 
accentuated by the loosely fitting bod- 
ice. 

For street wear the blouse outnum- 
bers all of the more conventional styles, 
such as the jacket and cape.. In velvet 
it is elaborately trimmed with silk and 
jetted passementerie, and in the cloths 

is adorned with military 

braid, frogs, and embroidery. 

For dressier home wear the 

blouse is fashioned in the gay 

plaided wools, silks, or vel- 

vets; while for evening it is 

cut low or square in the neck 

and finished expensively with 

lace or jewelled trimming. 

The blouses of Algerian and Bulgarian 

silk or Decca muslin are embroidered 

either in an all-over pattern in the rich- 

est silk floss, which almost covers the 

background, or the work on the trans- 

parent muslin is executed in Indian red, 

‘ blue, or yellow, picked out with glitter- 
RA! ing spangles and gilt thread. 

. AQ Girdles and belts are important 

 } S\N \ accessories in the completion of the 


N OW that ths fashions for the win- 


NS mS | blouse, and the season’s importations 


‘ are of the richest and showiest descrip- 
tion. There are gold and silver belts 


in the hammered metals of the Orient, 
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in artistic Mexican repoussé work, in 
Danish and Moorish silver, and in the 
exquisite pierced metal of Genoa. 
Clasps are many of them as large as 
breastplates, while the buckles are in 
a rope design, or in cunningly wrought 
surfaces set with semi-precious stones, 
such as moonstones, amethysts, topazes, 
and garnets. Belts are both round and 
pointed, wide and narrow, and run the 
gamut of all periods and nationalities. 

In spite of the announcement that 


skirts would be trimmed, it is evident 
that the majority of them are quite plain 
orare finished either with asmall pattern 
in braiding, rows of milliners’ folds, or 
tucks. The latter makes an exceedingly 
neat finish; but the work must be first 
class, the tucks being so narrow that 
they almost resemble cords. Both skirts 
and waists are tucked all over, many of 
the imported models revealing the taste 
for this kind of ornamentation. 

For evening there are lace skirts en- 
tirely woven in one piece, circular fash- 
ion, the joining being made directly in 
the back. The inevitable blouse comes 
tomatch. The fancyappliqué and Point 
de Paris laces, black Brussels net with 
an appliqué in arabesques or ribbon- 
scrolls and bow-knots in black velvet 
and chiffon wrought in flowers in col- 
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ored flosses, all are elegant and becom- 
ing. 

In trimmings rather a scarcity of jet 
js apparent, silk gimps, pliable gold and 
silver ribbons and motifs in white or 
black embroidery being paramount. 
Much braiding is bought which can 
be sewn upon wool or silk, lessening 
the labor of the tailor or dressmaker ; 
it is seen in panels and bodice trim- 
mings, and is so arranged that it can 
be easily cut apart to fit any portion 
of the gown. 

A walking gown with a distinction of 
its own had a skirt of tartan plaid pop- 
lin in browns and greens barred with 
gold color; this was made plain and 





cut umbrella fashion. The bodice was a 
blouse of taffeta in the changeable loph- 
ophore colors; over it was an over 
blouse reaching to the bust and formed 
of inch-wide black satin ribbon in 
squares held together with jet nail- 
heads. 

Many of the over blouses are of rib- 
bon or velvet in an open lattice pattern ; 
they may be of black or any preferred 
color. Chenille and narrow black insert- 
ing are similarly employed. 

Dinner - gowns are wonders of ele- 
gance. A superb example was of water- 
green satin veiled with cream chiffon 
embroidered in crystal raindrops. This 
was caught up on one side to show the 
petticoat, which was wrought with a 
graceful bouquet of water-lilies, tied 
with a bow of cream satin. The drapery 
was carried up from the skirt and fold- 
ed over to the left shoulder surplice 
fashion. The other side was of gold 
cloth laid on smoothly cuirass style ; a 
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bouquet of water-lilies was set upon 
one shoulder and on the other flut- 
tered a jewelled dragon-fly. 













































consisted of gold links set with aqua- 
marines. 

An evening gown of pale rose Liberty 
silk was made with five fluted flounces 
edged with narrow cream lace, which 
were put on in graceful curves; the 
waist, @ la bébé, was gathered very full 
and trimmed with a band of pink pearls 
anda bertha of Duchess lace. Another 
was of moonlight blue damassé with a 
demi-train ; a flounce of white lace was 
set about the foot and extended cascade 
fashion upon the left side ; the corsage, 
with its small puffed elbow sleeves, had 
a garniture of jewelled bands and a 
gem-spangled pouch front. 

For the house there are splendid tea- 
gowns of soft henrietta or cashmere in 
the most artistic colors. An imported 
model was of silver-gray cashmere, the 
back made with a flowing Watteau, 
while the front fell loose from the neck- 
band over a panel of shirred green chif- 
fon crossed with passementerie of open- 
work gilt. Bands of Persian embroidery 
outlined the loose cashmere fronts, and 
the elbow sleeves were finished with 
deep ruffles of lace. Pretty little short 
negligés are made of silk or wool fulled 
on to a yoke and tied with ribbons; 
others take the form of picturesque 
Watteau sacques. 

The long, stylish Newmarkets are 
again worn, the shapes being almost 
unchanged ; they are made in the two- 
toned cloakings and also 
in plain cloths. The long 
Directory coat, reaching 
to the feet, is also seen ; a 
handsome model was of 
eastor broadcloth, the 
sides slashed, braided, and 
fastened together with 
olives and loops of the 
same color; the cape 
reached to the waist and 
consisted of five shaped 
and overlapping collars 
finished in front with re- 
~ vers. 

Blouses of dark red and 
royal blue are stylish for 
the street ; they are braid- 
ed in shield shape with 
black soutache; while 
basques are added below 
the waist-line. 
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In materials for street 
suits the plain broad- 
cloths take the lead. Then 
come the twilled serges, 
camel’s - hairs, zibelines, 
whipcords, and poplins. 
The fancy weaves are 
woven in one or several 
tones, or in luminous 
effects. Corded woollens 
are popular, especially 
the poplins. 

The colorings are de- 
cidedly brilliant this year, 
coquelicot, a bright red, 
taking the lead. Caspian, 
a dull green ; évégue, or 

bishop’s purple ; manilla, 
; a yellowish 
beige ; acier, 
or steel; to- 
baeco, tan, 
and shades 
of castor are 
all liked. 


SSS 


Most of the new capes are ex- 
tremely full, while others have fitted 
backs and fronts, the former se- 
cured at the waist with an inside 
belt ; some show the backs contin- 
ued in wide sash ends. Velvet is the 
favored material for dressy wraps. 
An exceedingly elegant example is of 
black velvet richly embroidered and 
braided in a pattern forming small 
lozenges over the surface, enhanced 
with cut-jet beads. Asplendid opera- 
cape consisted of two deep rufiles of er- 
mine alternating with satin ruffles over- 
laid with butter-colored lace. A long 
carriage-wrap was of black and gray 
brocaded satin with loose fronts crossed 
over to one side and bordered with 
mouffion fur; the back was fluted and 
en princess. A striking carriage-wrap 
was a blouse of cherry velvet embroid- 
ered in black ; over it was a short cape 
of black velvet edged with feather ruch- 
ing, which reached to each side and 
showed the blouse beneath. 

The twenty-eight-inch jacket is again 
the thing; many of them have box 
fronts and are double-breasted. Bouclé, 
cheviot, and broadcloth are the preferred 
materials. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Dovucer Coar.—Caspian green 
broadcloth with figaro front and collar 
and revers embroidered ; 2 yards of 
double-width material. 


No. 2. Eventne Wrap.—Art-blue lady’s 
cloth with yoke and front of ermine ; 6 
yards of double-width goods. 


No. 38. Warxine Buovusst. — Black 
cheviot with vest of Persian lamb; 23 
yards of double-width material. 


No. 4. Canina Costume.—Skirt of 
bottle-green poplin, made with three 
flounces; blouse of black-and-white taf- 
feta trimmed with velvet; 10 yards of 
22-inch velvet, 24 of taffeta. 


No. 5. Brioat Dress.—Ivory faille 
with trimmings of chiffon and orange- 
blossoms ; 17 yards of 22-inch goods. 


No. 6. Wrap.—The back is fitted and 
the front crosses surplice fashion, and 
has capes falling over the shoulders ; 2 
yards of double-width goods. 


No. 7. NewMarket witH Cape.—But- 
ternut-brown cheviot, tight fitting ; cape 
of Scotch clan tartan; 64 yards of dou- 
ble-width goods. 


No.8. Dinner-Gown.—Rose-pink Lib- 
erty silk, flounced ; the waist is V-shaped 
and finished with a fichu; 16 yards of 
22-inch material. 


No. 9. SHoppina Costume.—The ma- 
terial is a broken plaid; a double plas- 
tron covers the front of the bodice; 
63 yards of double-width wool. 


No. 10. Wrap. —It is fitted like a 
waist, and over it falls a short cape; 3 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 11. Eventne Tomer. — Cream 
repped silk with trimming of embroid- 
ered gauze; 14 yards of 22-inch goods. 

No. 12. Jacket. — Rough - finished 
serge in dark brown bound with tan 
cloth; 24 yards of double-width goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopzy’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 





FASHIONS IN UPHOLSTERY 


Wixpow draperies come in infinite 
variety this season, white, cream, and 
écru being the preferred tints in trans- 
parent materials. There are curtains 
to suit every purse, dotted and figured 
swisses as low as ten cents a yard, up to 
real lace draperies which run into the 


hundreds of dollars. The Louis XIV. 


nets appliquéd in graceful ribbon-like 
scrolls and flowers, the pretty Marie- 
Antoinette floral designs, the Rococo, 
the Renaissance, and any number of 
other fancy nets are sold at the most 


reasonable prices. 

A new curtain is of plain sheer swiss 
with an insertion and edge of Russian 
torchon. A plain Brussels ground has 
a frilled border, edged with narrow Val- 
enciennes, while Swiss muslin with pea 
and polka spots, fleurs-de-lis, or other 
flower patterns are used for bedrooms 
and sash-curtains. 

The handsomest thing for vestibule 
use just fits the glass front of the door ; 
it has a border all around with a richly 
wrought and suitable design. The Not- 
tinghams always hold their own, but 
are not so elegant or new as some of 
the other nets and laces. Scrim inter- 
woven with stripes of pale blue, green, 
or pink comes to match furniture cover- 
ings ; it is admirably adapted for simple 
furnishing in country homes. 

The silkolines and tinsel draperies 
appear again. The former are so artis- 
tically colored and have such a brilliant 
sheen that they are readily mistaken for 
China silk ; from seven to forty cents 
buys some charming patterns—a strag- 
gle of roses or hydrangeas on a ground 
of dull blue, corn-flowers on cream 
color, or ferns on dead white. In tin- 


sel effects Roman stripes are much liked, 
also the Chinese, Japanese, and East 
India designs. Cashmere effects are 
also seen. 

India silks are always in fashion ; 
this year the designs are quite large and 
showy and in excellent color combina- 
tions—purple thistles with their gray- 
green leaves, flame-colored nasturtiums 
with a trail of delicate red, and great 
pink roses with rich autumn-leaf foliage. 

The cotton draperies for portiéres, 
cushion-covers, etc., are many of them 
of Oriental weave and coloring. A Per- 
sian pattern on mixed colors or on in- 
digo ground is extremely effective, while 
there are palm-leaf and conventional 
designs in self colors on white, cream, 
and Indian red, or orange backgrounds. 

These fabrics discreetly used do much 
to brighten up a dark corner, adding a 
tinge of brilliant color where it is most 
needed. Intricate patterns, printed in 
strange Eastern characters, pictures of 
impossible animals and birds, puzzling 
scroll-work, and startling but artistic 
contrasts of blue and green, yellow and 
red, etc., all make a delightful harmony. 

For upholstery purposes there are 
the lovely soft-tinted velvets with enor- 
mous blossoms on a cream or light 
tinted ground, French tapestries in the 
dull faded tones of the Gobelins of cen- 
turies ago, and old English patterns 
with stiff cabbage-roses and laburnums. 
Moiré is added to the list of fabrics, an 
elegant portiére being of art-blue moiré 
poplin embroidered in French ribbon- 
work relieved with gold. 

The velvets with a raised pattern on 
a ground of wool and silk, and stripes 
with pompadour bouquets, so popular 
under the first French empire, are all 
utilized. 
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In the French chintzes there is a va- 
riety of dainty designs, Dresden pat- 
terns as well as large showy ones. Pict- 
ure chintz, with its Watteau scenes of 
shepherdesses and milkmaids, is admira- 
bly adapted for portiéres, and especially 
for the covering of screens. It is also 
shown in the low-piled velveteen fabrics. 

Denims have revealed sueh lasting 
qualities that they are still much liked. 
They come with medieval figures of 
lance heads, casques, and also in singu- 
lar Japanesque patterns of leaf, scroll, 
and whorl. Burlaps in art-green, and 
rose, and the various shades of blue and 
red, are adaptable for many purposes, 
such as wall and furniture coverings, 
portiéres, etc. 


A NEW FAD 


Tue photographing of hands and feet, 
and also the taking of plaster casts of 
the same, is one of the late society fads. 
Needless to say, that women with home- 
ly extremities do not subscribe to the 
craze. Two young women of energy 
and talent are making money by cater- 
ing to the vanity of the female sex. 
They visit the houses of their patrons 
with a camera or modelling outfit, so 
that the process may be comfortably 
gone through in one’s own home. With 
the wealthy these plaster casts are put 
into marble and used for paper-weights 
or to adorn the bric-a-brac shelf. 


MIRTH AS A REMEDIAL AGENT 


Ir is claimed by Dr. Louis Prudent- 
Roy, a French physician, that laughter 


is productive of good results. He says 
that it exercises the muscles of the chest 
and claims that it will cure bronchial 
catarrh. It is said that the facial con- 
tortions produced by laughter act as a 
powerful stimulant and that it is a cure 
for a number of diseases. The effect 
of grief upon the digestive organs is 
immediately apparent, and physicians 
advise that disagreeable subjects should 
be debarred during meals. Persons of 
unsociable dispositions are more likely 
to suffer from dyspepsia than those of 
jovial habits, who are fond of eating in 
the company of others. 
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FANCY WORK 


Doves are an article of luxury as 
well as utility nowadays, and are uni- 
versally used. The dainty little doylies 
which are placed under the finger-bowls 
may be simple or costly according to 
the purse. Art needle-work executed 
by the deft fingers of the industrious 
housewife is pretty and not necessarily 
expensive. However, there are the little 
round or square scraps of linen, with 
drawn-work as fine as a spider's web, 
done by the Mexican peasant women. 
Others are of Bulgarian embroidery 
enhanced with gold thread, while still 
others are of Irish Honiton, Point de 
Venice, Russian torchon, or the filmiest 
Duchess. Heretofore these pretty little 
table accessories have been carefully 
laid away in boxes. However, it was dis- 
covered that the best way to keep them 
from wrinkling was to lay them between 
the leaves of a book of heavy paper, 
which presses out the creases and pre- 
serves them admirably. These little re- 
ceptacles have the backs covered with 
white or colored grass-linen which is 
worked in a suitable design in long and 
short stitch and solid embroidery, out- 
lined with fine gold cord. The word 
“Doylies” is wrought in the centre. 
These books make charming Christmas 
presents, are inexpensive, and the work 
quickly executed ; the stamped linen and 
embroidery silk are sold at reasonable 
prices. Nothing would more surely de- 
light the heart of a housekeeper than such 
a useful and artistic holiday offering. 





WOMAN AND HOME 


THE SUDDEN HIP-CORSET 


Tue flat-fronted bias-cut corset is the 
latest novelty in stays, and needless to 
say it emanates from Paris. It is shaped 
with a number of gores forming curved 
bias sides ; this corset conforms to the 
figure, following closely the curve of 
the waist and allowing the hips to 
swell out suddenly, hence its name, 
“the sudden hip-corset.” It also leaves 
the bust uncompressed, avoiding the 
pushed-up effect so unnatural and ugly 
where @ woman possesses a surplus of 
flesh. 

The new corset gives the waist won- 
derful slenderness and suppleness, the 
widening of the hips accentuating it to 
a remarkable degree. The dressmakers 
have accepted this innovation and are 
recommending it to their customers. 

A fancy model is cut in deep scallops 
below the waist, while another consists of 
row upon row of elastic webbing run- 
ning around the figure and stayed at in- 
tervals with satin-covered steels. An 
ornamental -Empire corset resembles a 
deep-pointed Swiss girdle, and is fash- 
ioned from satin ribbon about three 
inches wide ; the clasps are set on the 
front, and beneath the arms is a satin 
casing into which half a dozen whale- 
bones are stitched closely together. A 
fancy girdle-like stay is of coarse Brus- 
sels net run with baby ribbon and 
stiffened here and there with bone, 
while a very esthetic Empire stay is of 
heavy and coarse guipure lace ; it is set 
off at the waist-line and is reinforced 
with a few satin-covered whalebones. 


THE X-RAY AS A BEAUTIFIER 


From time immemorial women have 
endeavored to arrest the ravages of 
time by resorting to the use of cos- 
metics. Within the last decade a num- 
ber of so-called messengers of mercy 
arose who guaranteed to restore a 
woman’s youth by a painful process 
known as the electric treatment. The 
unfortunate was, as it were, flayed alive, 
as her entire cuticle was removed and 
suppurating plasters applied. The proc- 
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ess is said to be an excruciating one. 
In the course of a few weeks a new skin 
was formed, and the unfortunate victim 
looked young and fresh for several 
months. Then the tell-tale wrinkles 
began to reappear, and the face was 
seamed with unsightly furrows. 

Then there is an army of face 
bleaches, of which corrosive sublimate 
is the principal ingredient. 

The X-ray, however, promises to be- 
come the beautifier of the future. It 
has been discovered that when unduly 
exposed to this powerful light the skin 
becomes red and blistered ; gradually 
the outer cuticle peels off and a new 
skin is formed, which is white and of a 
velvety texture. Experiments are being 
made to test the value of the X-ray asa 
cosmetic. Perhaps in it the scientists 
may have involuntarily discovered the 
source of perennial beauty. Tesla, the 
world-renowned electrician, believes 
that electricity is the key to life, which 
may by this means be indefinitely pro- 
longed. If the correctness of these sur- 
mises can be proved, one can baffle 
time, and the two things which have 
eluded the researches of the learned will 
be given to the world—the Elixir of Life 
and the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 


RUSSIAN BICYCLISTS 


In spite of the numberless impedi- 
ments against riding the wheel, the 
Russians are rabid cyclists, although 
until the present year women were for- 
bidden to ride a wheel in city streets. 
There is one new law, which decrees 
that no one should be permitted to ride 
in public without he or she can produce 
a certificate of proficiency from a pro- 
fessor of the art. When this permit is 
granted he receives a registered num- 
ber which must be conspicuously dis- 
played on the wheel, the number also 
being painted in white on a background 
of red. This is to enable the police to 
identify them in case of a violation of 
the law. Attached to the permit is the 
photograph of the rider. Racing cos- 
tume is forbidden in city streets, bloom- 
ers being tabooed, as they come under 
that head. 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Miss Frances Witiarp believes in 
rotation in office and advises clubs to 
change their officers frequently. There 
is much diversity among club-women 
as to the advisability of this, many of 
them preferring to rally under tried 
leaders rather than those who are un- 
known. 

The Massachusetts Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution is the 
wealthiest of the branches of this wide- 
spread organization. 

The Dames of the Revolution claim to 
be of more aristocratic origin than the 
Daughters. To be eligible for this so- 
ciety each member must be able to trace 
her descent from an officer of the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 

The Woman’s Press Club of New York 
holds its meetings in the Chapter-room 
of Carnegie Hall. The annual election 
of officers took place in November. 

The American Authors’ Guild of New 
York has many noted authors in its 
ranks. 

The Woman’s Law Class of the New 
York University began its eighth year 
on October 25th. Mrs. John P. Munn 
is the president and Miss Helen Gould 
the vice-president. 

The Society for Political Study made 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth their dele- 
gate to the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the meeting in Syracuse. The 
club is an interesting one, and num- 
bers among its members many brainy 
women. 

Women are becoming more and more 
active in politics. The Woman’s Munic- 
ipal League worked hand in hand with 
the Citizens’ Union for good govern- 
ment, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell act- 
ing as president. Many fashionables 
who have the welfare of the city at 
heart belong to the organization. 

Miss Marian Couthoy Smith, the tal- 
ented poetess, has just published a 
most interesting novel entitled “ Dr. 
Marks, Socialist.” 

Miss Winnie Davis’s pen has been idle 
for some time, the Daughter of the Con- 
federacy having been in poor health 
which has precluded the pursuance of 
her literary work. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Dr. Anna Kucuow enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only woman physician 
in Leipzig. Germany does not encour- 
age the study of medicine for women. 

Mildred Howells, a daughter of the 
distinguished author, has shown great 
talent as an illustrator. 

The only woman occupying a pastor- 
ate in Indiana is Miss M. A. Brennan, 
of New York State. 

Miss Annie Peck has a mania for 
climbing lofty peaks. She climbed up 
Popocatapetl, in Mexico, and has lately 
ascended the highest points in the 
White Mountains. 

Miss Alice French, whose pen-name 
is Octave Thanet, owns a picturesque 
oid mansion in Davenport, Ia. Most 
of her stories deal with life in the West. 

A progressive Oriental woman is the 
sister of the Khedive of Egypt. Her 
name is Khadija Hanem, and she minis- 
ters to the poor women of Egypt, teach- 
ing them cookery, embroidery, and plain 
needle-work. 

The escape of Sefiorita de Cisneros, 
the Cuban girl, who was so brutally 
treated in prison, has rejoiced loyal 
Cubans everywhere. In spite of the 
vigilance of Spanish officials, her friends 
succeeded in liberating the brave little 
rebel. 

“Sister Lily,” as Miss Lily Dewhurst, 
the slum angel of London, is affection- 
ately called, recently visited the slums 
of New York. She was appalled at the 
vice and crowded condition of the tene- 
ment-house district. 

Miss Amalia Kussner is the most 
successful of miniature portrait artists. 
She recently painted the Prince of 
Wales in the fancy dress worn at the 
costume ball of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 

Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, wife of 
the successful artist, is not only a beau- 
tiful woman but possesses a fine con- 
tralto voice. 

Wilhelmina, the little Queen of Hol- 
land, will be crowned in 1898. She as- 
serts her right to choose a husband for 
herself, although she declares that she 
is willing to listen to the advice of her 
counsellors. 





WOMAN AND HOME 


THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Mors patches are a source of worry 
to many women, the brown spots being 
particularly disfiguring and difficult of 
removal. An effective remedy is: 


Iodide of potassium... 2 drachms 
Glycerine 1 ounce 
Rain water 


1 tablespoonful 


CURLING FLUID. No. 1 


Powdered gum arabic, dissolved in 
one pint of rose water, three ounces. 


Add a pinch of alum. 


Gum tragacanth 

Rose water 

Glycerine 

A solution of isinglass in hot water is 
also effective. 


FOR INFLAMED EYELIDS 


Red oxide of mercury 6 grains 
Atropine 1 grain 
Vaseline 1 ounce 
Rub on the lids every night before 
retiring. 
HAIR SHAMPOO 


Yolk of one egg dissolved in warm 
water, with a dessertspoonful of ammo- 
nia and one of alcohol. Beat well, and 
add one pint of boiling water. 


FOR WARTS 


Common washing - soda, moistened 
and rubbed on the affected parts, is an 
excellent and simple remedy. Muriate 
of ammonia is also effective. 


If color is desirable without the use 
of rouge, washing the face in very hot 
water will bring the blood to the sur- 
face. Rum or gin well rubbed into the 
cheeks will produce the desired effect ; 
or they may be sprayed with extract of 
ginger. A hair-brush vigorously ap- 
plied will heighten the color. The ef- 
fect is, however, temporary and not ef- 
ficacious, except for a short time. 


DAINTY DISHES 
EGGS OF PARADISE 


Bort a half-dozen eggs hard; when 
cold chop the whites and mash the yolks ; 
make a sauce with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour, 
mixing with a pint of hot milk. Have 
some boiled onions chopped fine, mix 
with the white sauce, and stir in the 
chopped whites; season with salt, pep- 
per, and a little nutmeg. Pour the 
mixture on slices of buttered toast 
and sprinkle over it the mashed yolks. 
Send to table in a hot dish with slices 
of very thin toasted bacon. 


OYSTER SANDWICHES 


Cut some bread thin and butter well; 
spread between the slices a crisp lettuce 
leaf and on it place a couple of hot fried 
oysters. This is excellent for a lunch 
relish. 


SCOTCH WOODCOCK 


Procure some anchovy paste and 
amalgamate with the yolks of six eggs 
and a little cream; allow the mixture 
to thicken. Have ready some thin 
slices of buttered toast on a hot dish ; 
pour some of the mixture on each slice. 


PICKLED LEMONS 


fresh, thick-skinned 
lemons and wipe thoroughly; quarter 
the skins only, leaving the pulp whole ; 
rub salt into the openings and set in a 
deep, dish, standing upright; set the 
dish'in a warm place and turn the fruit 
three times a day, pouring over the salt 


Take twelve 


water. When tender drain off the liq- 
uor and place in jars, adding two 
quarts of vinegar, one-half pound of gin- 
ger, three ounces of black pepper, and 
six ounces of mustard-seed. Let it 
come to a boil and pour over the lem- 
ons when quite cold; cork the jars so 
that they are air-tight; if the liquor 
evaporates add more. This pickle is 
excellent to eat with fish and cold meats. 
It must be kept twelve months before 
using. 














THE CuHristTIAN. A Story. By Hall Caine. 
Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

Marie Corelli is not to hold her field undis- 
puted. Hall Caine has left Manx woes to di- 
vide with her the glory of reforming man 
from original sin and all the frailties of soci- 
ety, and incidentally to divide with her the 
profits of hysterical literature. We have our 
calamity howlers here, and our advocates of 
curious monetary systems, but, thank Heaven, 
we have not London’s brace of Corelli and 
Caine. 

We have found much to admire in Mr. 
Caine’s other works—their earnestness, their 
dramatic action, and their interludes of hu- 
mor. But this ponderous volume, though it 
has every indication of enormous financial 
success, has little art and less reason to com- 
mend it. 

The great trouble with the book is, as with 
Corelli's carpings, that it attacks public sins 
that are as old as the hills and treats them as if 


they were particularly characteristic of our 


degenerate day. Another serious flaw lies in 
choosing the title, ‘‘ The Christian,” and giv- 
ing the title-rédle to a man who is earnest 
and a lover of downtrodden humanity, indeed, 
but who has a most un-Messiah-like passion 
for a flirtatious girl of whom he is supremely 
jealous. There is much that is lofty and pure 
in his ideals, but his love for Glory Quayle 
distorts his ambitions and embitters him till he 
is nothing but a fanatic, a rabid recruiter of a 
sort of salvation’ army, who perishes miser- 
ably in the wreck of his own schemes for the 
purification of London. The scenes which 
parody Christ’s life, and the hero’s connection 
with a prediction that the world was to come 
to an end on the day of the Derby, throw a 
melodramatic and unadmirable glare about 
him. 

The woe of his struggles is pleasantly re- 
lieved by interludes of epistles from Glory, a 
genuinely charming figure, a natural romp, 
who preserves her gayety and her purity 
through many a hard test. Her letters are 
brisk, even hilarious, and have a delightful 
verisimilitude. But there is a decided re- 
semblance to “‘Trilby’’ and Svengali in her 
German music-teacher, who takes her from the 
slums and brings her out sensationally before 
a great audience as a wonderful vocalist. In 
spite of the much-vaunted accuracy of Mr. 
Caine’s collection of material, one is hardly 
convinced of the probability of such acts as 
that of Glory’s other lover, Drake, who buys 
John Storm’s church and builds in its place a 


new theatre for bringing out the music-hall 
singer as a tragedienne. Then there is an 
American woman—a millionnaire, of course— 
who uses language like this: ‘‘ But what you 
say is real true, Mr. Storm, and since I came 
from Sent Louis I’ve seen considerable people 
who are that silly about cats” (p. 354). Mr. 
Caine should have put “I’ve saw”? for ‘‘ I've 
seen,’’ and sandwiched an ‘‘I guess” here and 
there to make the speech realistically Ameri- 
can. The book’s moral, which has been 
much insisted on, is rather confusing, since 
the hero makes no sort of success in his ideals, 
goes like a maniac to slay the woman whom 
he wrongly thinks to have been debauched by 
a young nobleman, and remains to ruin her 
himself ; and finally dies after provoking a 
riot, and encouraging his humble devotees 
to sell out their businesses against a sup- 
posedly imminent Judgment Day. 

As a study of a single distraught character, 
it has its strong points ; as a preachment it is 
capable of anarchistic results, and has the 
vices usually attributed to French fiction. It 
has been frenetically praised by some critics 
and furiously assailed by others; between 
these two stools of notoriety it will probably 
fall to the ground of oblivion as a highly un- 
important work, 


By E. Hough. 
(D. Appleton & 


THE Story oF THE CowBoy. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
Co., New York.) 

It does not require much courage to venture 
the opinion that this book, fresh from the 
printer, is destinea to become one of the 
American classics. It has the advantage of 
dealing with one of the most picturesque 
figures of modern civilization, and certainly 
the most picturesque figure in the settlement 
of this country. It takes up this figure, too, 
at a time when he is just disappearing into the 
sunset of a bygone era, and it summarizes him 
with a full comprehension of his monumental 
virtue and his ephemeral vices. As Mercutio 
cried ‘‘Romeo’s dead, stabbed with a white 
wench’s black eye,’”’ so Mr. Hough bewails the 
cowboy, slain by a wire fence. The webbing of 
the plains with boundary lines has indeed taken 
away the occupation of the cow-puncher, who 
attacked and conquered the seemingly uncon- 
querable problem of controlling thousands and 
tens of thousands of wild cattle upon the open 
prairies of the West. 7 

Theauthor has the advantage of writing 
from personal acquaintance with his subject. 
He is more than an historian, for he has the 
fictionist’s sympathy for inner heroism and 
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battle with environment. While he objects to 
the literary caricature suffered by the cowboy 
of the books and flashy stories, he does not 
pretend that the exaggerations are entirely un- 
founded. The quick work of the hammerless 
pistol, the expeditious decrees of Judge Lynch, 
the dancing tenderfoot, and the tendency to 
incarnadine small towns, was by no means 
lacking in actual cowboy history. The au- 
thor emphasizes what one is likely to leave out 
of consideration: the vastitude of the cow- 
boy’s parish; his wonderful technic; his 
pride ; and his essentialness to the develop- 
ment of the West. His daring, his dangers 
and hardships, and his general vividness of 
character are more generally recognized, but 
are not neglected in their proper proportions 
here. He describes with great detail, and yet 
with the utmost interest, the processes of the 
cattle business and its growth; of branding 
and brand-blotting ; the rounding up of the 
herds, and the cutting out of individuals to be 
branded ; the devices employed against stam- 
pedes, starvation, and the cold ; the manner of 
the long pilgrimage north before the days of 
‘*the iron trail ;’’ the wars of the ranges; the 
amusements of the cowboy ; the character of 
his horse; and the art of broncho-busting. 
Aside from its importance as an historic 
study, the book has the fullest interest as lit- 
erature. The chapter on the cowboy’s horse 
is a masterpiece of description. No romance 


is more enthralling or more personal than the 
description of the duel between the indomi- 
table cowboy and the all but indomitable bron- 


cho. The two pictures of a drift in a bliz- 
zard, and a stampede, are most impressively 
painted. The final scene, ‘Sunset on the 
Range,” is very beautiful, and one closes the 
book brooding on the passing of the cowboy 
of the old régime, as on the death of some em- 
bodied friend. The volume is one long de- 
light, and is, to repeat, one of the best things 
in American letters. 


SALTED WITH Frre. By George Macdonald. 
A Story of a Minister. Cloth, $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

‘* Whaur are ye aff till this bonny mornin’, 
Maggie, my dow ?” 

‘* Jist ower to Stanecross to speir the mis- 
tress fora feow goupins o’ chaff: yer bed aneth 
ye’s grown unco hungry-like.” 

These opening sentences certainly show that 
Scotch dialect has not yet lost favor entirely, 
at least among writers and publishers. The 
author of the present novel is willing to give 
an uncommonly liberal measure of Highland- 
ish. His story concerns a young Scotch min- 
ister who betrays a girl and abandons her, not 
knowing that she has borne a child. His mis- 
eries and battles with self before he acknowl- 
edges the child and marries the girl, make up 
the chief part of the story. While the style is 
frankly preachy, it permits some good touches, 
The scene where the father and mother, brood- 
ing over the deep distraction of their son, the 
minister, suddenly feel that his suffering is 
due to some hypocrisy, is very strong, and the 
self-effacing devotion of the ruined girl is well 
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managed. It isa quaint speech 2 citila thakes 
when told thatthis girlis lyiig il} in the house, 
and- thdt-dic niust.be quict : ‘‘I will tell my 
1abbit*net to make any noise—only to be as 
white as he can.” 


Tue Lost ATLANTIS ; or, The Great Deluge 
of All. An Epic Poem. By Edward N. 
Beecher. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. (The 
Brooks Co., Cleveland, O.) 


The author says this is an epic, and he 
ought to know ; but it reads more like an im- 
possibly versified fairy story with great lean- 
ings toward geography. The author claims 
that his description of Atlantis conforms to 
deep-sea soundings on the sunken continent, 
and he makes especial acknowledgments to 
that unquestionable theorist, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, Esq. The epic is furnished with maps 
and charts, and has this flattering dedication : 
“To the universal brotherhood of man, with 
a desire that all who peruse its pages may be 
led through the hand-book of Nature toa more 
perfect conception of the Infinite, this volume 
is cordially dedicated by the author.” The only 
aid it could surely give, however, would be to 
a more perfect conception of the infinite ambi- 
tion of mankind to write epics. The author’s 
ability in this direction is soon discovered. 
He has a Chaucerian fondness for announcing 
his intentions, but lacks other Chaucerian 
qualities, as thus in Canto 4: 


We will now briefly seek to trace 

The advent of the human race, 

For unknown centuries of time 

To which we can no date assign. 

The true origin of mankind 

In Genesis we do not find, (see note 17) 
Where Bible history does place 

The wand'rings of a single race. 

For the primeval state of man 

No mortal can conceive a plan 

Of what befell eons ago, 

Man, then but in the embryo. 

That man came through evolution (see note 18) 
Caused in thought a revolution, 

Which a in was first to find, 

And others of a superior mind. 

And for science that first gave birt. 

To the theory, that the earth 

Was inhabited ages before 

Adam and Eve the fig-leaf bore, 

And happily lived in Eden, 

Where they wandered in great freedom, 
*Til the woman was quite deceived, 

(If the story can. be believed, ) 

By the evil one incarnate 

In a serpentine form and shape. 


The author’s descriptions of this paradise 
are a decided improvement upon the earlier 
and cruder attempts of John Milton. Thus 
he says : 

Of animals that we might name, 
Wild elephants roamed o’er the plain ; 


The lion, with his shaggy mane. 
Who man’s attention oft did claim. 


No complete library can lack this volume. 


ARRESTED. A Novel. By Esme Stuart. 
Town and Country Library. Paper, 50 
cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
The first sentence begins, ‘“‘ It was a cold 

autumn afternoon.” The second: ‘‘ Olive 

Englefield, the solitary pedestrian here to be 

seen.” Verbum sat sap / 
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RECURRENCE OF LiefTERS; offering a siinple 
solution of Lryplbgrams, and a satisfactory 
arrangement of a primter’s case. *By ‘Cuyler™ 
Reynolds. (Read before the Aibany, IN. Y., 
Institute. ) 


Though the title suggests a dry-as-dust essay, 
the pamphlet is really most interesting reading. 
The author has gone through an appalling 
amount of labor to arrive at a reckoning of 
the relative importance of the letters of the al- 
phabet. He has counted 100,000 letters, as 
follows: 10,000 in each of four standard 
works, in three magazines, and in an edito- 
rial, telegraph news, and a murder trial from 
three New York dailies. The result of this 
investigation establishes with surprising dis- 
tinctness certain relations in the recurrence of 
letters. The tabulated statement contains also 
some curious coincidences. The author ap- 
plies his table to a cryptogram, where its use 
is demonstrated immediately. For the benefit 
of those who are interested in the cryptogram, 
he has constructed the following mnemonic 
sentence: ‘* Every Time An Old Indian Needs 
Strength He Rides DaiLy.” This easily re- 
membered legend, which sounds like a bicycle 
advertisement, contains in its capitalized let- 
ters the order of frequence in which the com- 
monest letters may be expected to occur. The 
author very wisely applies his study to the 
more practical arrangement of a printer’s case. 
By distributing the type in such manner that 
the letters are within reach according to their 
value, a great economy in time and labor can 
be attained. 


By a Hartr’s Breaptu. By Headon Hill. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.) 


A detective story ingeniously woven about 
the visit of the Czar of Russia to Paris. 
Knowledge is received of an elaborate Nihilistic 
plot upon his life. The problem is to protect 
the Czar’s life and keep all knowledge of the 
danger from the delicate Czarina, and to find the 
conspirators, as well as foil them. A Russian 
and an English detective are concerned in this 
affair, and two or three love-stories are inter- 
twined with the darker business. There is 
a melodramatic Russian princess and an Amer- 
ican who moves with the nobility, though he 
talks like this: ‘‘I wouldn’t discommode 
ladies to double my dollars,” and ‘‘ Ifthe Barr’- 
ness will kindly have a cab called, I guess 
I'll clear in a brace of shakes.” But otherwise 
the action is swift and plausible enough for 
such a story, and it holds the attention from: 
beginning to end. 


THe Bic Horn TREASURE, a tale of Rocky 
Mountain Adventure. By John F. Cargill. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) 


A well-written and well-imagined story for 
boys, with many exciting, and some unusual, 
adventures surrounding the discovery of a 
cave of gold. One of the best things is an 
experience in a sort of avalanche of porphyry 
rock on a mountain-side. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Dr. Marks, Socranist. By Marion Couthouy 
Smith. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
(The Editor Co., Cincinnati.) 

Dr. Marks is a worker among the poor with 

a zeal for bettering their condition. He has 

socialistic idealsand meets a rich young wom- 

an, with whom he soon falls by the ears, 

Therefrom he falls in love with her. Her 

feelings toward him are a mingling of affec- 

tionate admiration that might or might not 
have been love, and agreat suffering from the 
miseries he showed her and the overwhelming 
problems he discussed with her. There isa 
good deal of social economics in the dialogue, 
but it is handled with much feeling. The cli- 
max is strong and the whole work one dis- 
playing earnestness and intelligence. 

Paper, 50 cents. 


4 Charles H. Robinson. 
(F. 
York.) 


Tennyson Neely, New 

A collection of humorous miscellany. The 
author shows at times a very keen wit, though 
at other times, naturally enough, he fares not 
so well. In a number of the pieces, particular] 
the longer ones, the humor is very diluted. 
But there is great condensation in others, and 
a number of bright sparks are struck off. 
The book begins with a ‘‘ Vocabulary,” which 
contains numerous epigrammatic and unex- 
pected definitions. Thus a ‘friend ” is ‘‘ the 
man who borrows your money and forgets to 
return it.” ‘‘Jail”? is ‘‘a museum for mis- 
takes of law;” ‘‘ Honesty” is ‘successful 
dealing of any kind ; also, inability to accom- 
plish a desired result ;” ‘* Piano,” a ‘‘ musical 
instrument seldom played that way ;’’ ‘‘ Relig- 
ion,” ‘two hundred and fifty different ways 
of preventing anybody from reaching heaven 
by any other way ;”’ ‘‘ Traitor,” “‘a man in fa- 
vor of good government.” 

There are two good tales of travellers ; one 
of them, having read all about the countries 
he was to visit, slept all day and travelled all 
night—‘‘ it was no use to stay awake.” The 
other traveller didn’t travel at all. He read up 
on all the countries and learned that each had 
some disagreeable trait that made it obnoxious 
to his finer senses. ‘‘ So he gave up the idea 
of travelling in foreign lands and remained at 
home among personal friends who regard him 
as an authority on the corruption of foreign 
governments.” Caustic isa good word for the 
general tone of the book. 


Lunar CAUvsTIC. 


By Frank H. Nor- 
(F. Tennyson Neely, 


THE MALACHITE Cross, 
ton. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York.) 

It seems that there is a certain malachite 
cross that gives its possessor control over men 
and affairs while he has it, but brings upon 
him eventual disaster. The adventures of one 
of the possessors make up the content of this 
tale. 


A Novel. 
Town and Country 
(D. Appleton 


Tue Fo.iiy oF PEN HARRINGTON. 


By. Julian Sturgis. 
Library. Paper, 50 cents. 
& Co., New York.) 
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A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN. By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Thisis a decided improvement on the author’s 
previous book, ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga.” The 
present story deals with the French and Ind- 
ian wars of the colonies. The hero is capt- 
ured at Ticonderoga and taken to Quebec, in 
the fall of which he participates, from the in- 
side. He loves a beautiful French girl and he 


has fights galore with Indians and others, 


Tue Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed. A 
Farce. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited, with preface and notes, by G. B. Ait- 
ken. The Temple Dramatists. Cloth, 
45 cents. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The reviewer of the Boston fost had this to 
say, on December 26, 1893, about an edition of 
‘*The Rivals ” that had come out at that time: 


Of doubtful literary merit is, however, Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s comedy, ‘‘The Rivals.” Ifthe care 
which has been lavished by the publishers upon the bind- 
ing and the art with which Mr. Frank M. Gregory illus- 
trated the book wil! not sell it, the comedy itself will not, 
although the author has added toit a a preface, 
two prologues, andanepilogue. If, indeed, the play was 
once performed, the ——— of the manager deserves as 
much admiration as that of the playwright, who, not sat- 
isfied with his ill success, is trying for thepublic to read 
his master-work, as long as they do not care to see it. A 
bad play may be endured when seen. but to read it is more 
than should be asked of the most altruistic, seif-sacrific- 
ing person. The book in question is ornamental—thanks 
to the genius who. presides over the firm's printing de- 
partment—but it lacks, to say the least, literary merit. 


In spite of such an authoritative condemna- 
tion of the author’s work, however, we must 
believe that this comedy is fascinating and 
worthy of this dainty reprint. 


In KEDAR’s TENTs. 
riman. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York.) 


An Englishman in the Chartist riots acci- 
dentally kills the son of a nobleman. Since 
he is married and has a child, a friend of his, 
Conyngham, determines to sacrifice himself 
for him. He arranges certain incriminating 
evidence and flees to Spain, where he enters 
the royal army, fighting against the Carlists. 
He is made unwitting}y the bearer of a letter 
written by Carlists plotting against the Queen’s 
life. He secures the enmity of a young Span- 
iard, the love of a beautiful Spanish girl, and 
the devoted friendship of a delicious old Span- 
ish General Vincente: and the father of the 
man he is supposed to have killed comes up 
with him. Adventures follow rapidly on each 
other’s heels, but they are told with a happy- 
go-lucky, devil-may-care manner very much 
in keeping with the character of the hero, 
Conyngham, who has Irish blood in him. The 
style throughout is polished and distinguished 
in the highest degree, and the characterization 
very keen and yet very far from caricature. 
Every person in the story is so vividly created 
that he becomes a personage to be long remem- 
bered and with pleasure. The book is, in fact, 
almost perfect. 


By Henry Seton Mer- 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 
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THE Two Captains. By W. Clark Russell. - 
Cloth, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 


It is, of course, a sea-story. It is further- 
more a story of pirates. Two captains, down 
on their luck, secure an old brig and set up 
in the pirate trade in a very matter-of-fact 
way. Their desire is to take no human lives, 
and merely to accumulate money that they 
may retire and live at their ease. The book 
recounts the various encounters they have, 
and the dismal end of this very unusual veut- 
ure. It is written with much vigor and there is 
no lack of action. All in all, it is something 
of a novelty in piratical literature. 


My JosEPHINE, and Other Verses. By Carrie 
Hunt Latta. Paper, 25 cents. (Published 
by the author, Indianapolis.) 

A group of eleven poems, many of them 
child’s verse, showing a crude attempt to imi- 
tate another Indianapolis poet. The illustra- 
tions, taken from photographs of children, are 
the best things in the book. 


Dr. LutrTrRewi’s First Patient. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A novel told in Miss Carey’s characteristi- 
cally innocuous and amiable style. It deals 
with the wedded life of a young couple, the 
husband a physician who marries on nothing 
a year. 


THe Lire or SamMvuEL Jonnson, LL.D. 
By James Boswell, Esq. In six volumes. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 50centsavolume, (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

It is enough to say that this edition belongs 
to the beautiful reprints of the Temple Classics. 


A SporLess REPUTATION. By Dorothea 
Gerard. Town and Country Library. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

The story of one whose reputation was bet- 
ter than her character. 


A Novel. By Rhoda 
Town and Country Library. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 
Broughton. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
York.) 

All that need, or can, be said about a book 
by Rhoda Broughton, is, that it is a book by 

Rhoda Broughton. 


A GALAHAD OF THE GREEKS; THE WIDOW 
Lamport. By 8S. Levett-Yeats. Town and 
Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The first isa story of English life in Burma ; 
the second of missionary life in Bombay. 


THE Maperra Is~anps. By Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle. Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 
(Drexel Biddle & Bradley Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


A well-illustrated description of a group of 
islands of which little has been written. 





A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


A CHRISTMASTIDE REvERY.—’Tis Christ- 
mas Eve. Let factions stand apart. Let dull 
ambition pause, and vain dissension cease from 
troubling the hours of this, the best of all the 
time-marks of the eventful year. ’Tis the 
hour for peace and harmony everywhere, 
and meet that all contention and discordant 
things should vanish, ere the ringing of the 
morrow’s chimes. Throughout the civilized 
world, the closing of the year about depart- 
ing marks the end of an epoch of divers agi- 
tations, many of them, unfortunately, to be 
followed by others yet to come. But, view- 
ing the past critically, it is not apart from the 
truth to state that, despite its many trials and 
failures, the world has advanced, and is, to- 
day, a little nearer the goal of rectitude than 
before. It certainly is not a worse or less 
Christian world than it was a year ago, and 
the promise that it gives for the future is 
a reasonable earnest of better things yet to 
come. 

To the quiet solitary sitting in his study, at 
Christmas Eve, the spirit of the Yuletime 
comes, and shows him many things. He sees, 
passing in long review, the events that mark 
the year departing, and, blending them in one 
harmonious whole, gives to his mind a picture 
true to the life and pleasing to the eye. Each 
in its turn leaves its print upon the ready 
memory ; evil softens as the spell of the hour 
grows; goodness shines with a brighter lus- 
tre than before; and there comes a sense of 
betterment, and a feeling that, all things con- 
sidered, truth, charity, and peace are, of all 
the forces that move mankind, the strongest 
and the most enduring. 

Christmas alone, of the many mysteries of 
religious life, has lost nothing of its power, 
its beauty, and its value. Almost without ex- 
ception do men accept it (even while some dis- 
card every other point in the religion of which 
it is the outgrowth) and, with unvarying reg- 
ularity, bow in glad submission to its customs, 
and emulate the examples set by those with 
whom it isindeed a holy day. It is the Christ- 
mas spirit, born, perhaps, in the heart of every 
man, that prompts us thus, and its simple pur- 
pose is best expressed in the words with which 
the Christmas Day is called into life—‘* On 
earth peace ; good-will toward men.” 

But the strongest point in the Christmas- 
tide’s coming is that Christmas Day, albeit a 
day of general rejoicing, and in a sense every- 
body’s day, is yet more a day of personal and 
individual happiness than any other. Christ- 
mas is the day of loving remembrance, of doing 
good to others that others may be made happy 
thereby, of remembering that there is always 
someone poorer than one’s self, of putting self 
aside. This is the spirit of the Christmastide, 
this the feature that renders it the sweetest, 
best and brightest day of all the days that 
make the year. And especially is it true that 
Christmas is a home day, a day devoted to 
the brightening of the most sacred spot on 


earth : and last, yet really first, the day which 
is, before all other days, the children’s day. 
Which brings us into the real presence of the 
Christmas time, and leads directly to those 
things that are most pertinent to the subject. 

The quiet solitary, musing upon the themes 
of the Yuletime, finds himself unconsciously 
drawn into the presence of the spirit of the 
hour, and, borne on the wings of fancy, wan- 
ders about among the haunts of men. He 
moves across the town, to a house in which 
the spirit of the Christmastide abides. Al- 
most any house will do, there are so many of 
them. He peeps within. Yes, there is the 
tree, and there the bevy of merry children, 
dancing about the glittering pageantry of 
childhood’s joys; and there, too, are the 
sweet-faced, happy mother and the jolliest 
father you ever saw, acting just as much like 
maniacs as the children themselves, as they 
join in the sports that fill the hour and live 
over again in their children the happiness of 
many a Christmas long since gone. This is 
where the Christmas spirit revels, for it is 
here, among the children, that he is most 


appy. 

And now the spirit leads, and the solitary 
finds himself within the precincts of an or- 
phanage. Here are no sweet-faced mother 
and no jolly father ; but Christ and his Christ- 
mas are here, too, and their présence shines in 
the deeds of kind people who have not forgot- 
ten the solemn injunction, ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto Me, and forbid them not,” 
and who know that the greatest happiness 
that can be found in life is to give one hour of 
happiness to a parentless child. 

The spirit leads again, and there is seen a 
quiet room, and kneeling therein a lonely 
woman beside an open drawer in which lie the 
faded remains of the Christmas of the yester- 
year. And, as she tenderly fondles these to- 
kens of a joy that is gone, there comes and 
stands beside her a grave and gentle man, who 
tenderly strokes her silvering hair and wipes 
a tear (a manly tear of which no good man 
need be ashamed) from his face, as he too 
gazes upon these reminders of ‘‘ the tender 
grace of a day that is dead,” and realizes how 
incurable is this yearning for the ‘‘touch of a 
vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that 
is still.’ Anon they close the drawer and 
pass to other things; she to the orphanage 
where there are children to be made happy, 
he to see to the sending of certain mysterious 
parcels to places where are little ones who may 
not receive all that should be theirs on this, 
the children’s night. And then the grave and 
gentle man turns to his library, and, musing 
Jong into the night, ponders, again and again, 
over the lines of dear John Pierpont : 

I cannot make him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 

Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
But when my eyes, now dim 


With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there! 





THE SCRAP-BOOK 


This is the Christmas of the childless home ; yet 
it is not wholly an unhappy Christmas, for the 
presence of the Christmas spirit still is there. 

The spirit of the Christmas leads again, this 
time far over the house-tops and to the place 
men call ‘‘God’s acre;’’ and there, too, re- 
membrance of the dear Christ-child’s life is 
seen on every hand. How many jas are, 
these children’s graves! One can realize it 
now, as they become conspicuous by the gar- 
lands. and holly wreaths that mark them and 
set them apart from the graves of the older 
children of men. Almost every grave has a 
wreath—gentle reminder to the spirit that is 
gone that, even on this, the merry Christmas 
Eve, the dead child is not forgotten. There 
let them remain, mute tokens of the memory 
that never dies, while the quiet stars look 
down and the chill breezes of the winter 
night murmur their requiem over these little 
mounds of sod that mark the end of life and 
all its faded promises. ‘‘ On earth peace ”"— 
*tis surely here, among the graves of the chil- 
dren on Christmas Eve, if anywhere within 
the vast area of God’s earth. 

Still the spirit leads; and back to the busy 
world of life the spirit and its follower go. 
The streets blaze with light and teem with life 
and excitement. The shops are doing a busy 
trade. Noisy revellers hasten about on merry 
revelry bent. Eager men and women hunt 
for things that are to add to the pleasure of 
others. Everybody seems to be thinking of 
every body else. Nobody appears to be seek- 
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ing to please himself. It is a goodly sight. 
And, as the quiet solitary rouses from his 
revery at the sudden vanishing of the visible 
presence of the spirit of the Tuletide he be- 
thinks himself of the precious time which he 
has lost; and, hastening out upon the busy 
streets, he betakes himself to the nearest shop, 
where he at once proceeds to buy out the 
stock, with a view to its immediate distribu- 
tion in certain neighborhoods where it will do 
the most good. 

*Tis Christmas Eve. The world is full of 
peace. Men are children of one God, one 
earth, and one general purpose, to-night. The 
day of self-abnegation and good-will is at hand, 
and churlish indeed must he be who can re- 
sist its influence. If there be within range of 
these words one man who has schooled him- 
self to a disbelief in the good of the Christmas- 
tide, let him follow the solitary in revery 
through his journeying ; let him go out among 
the poor, this very night; and remembering 
always the words, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you, that do ye also 
unto them ;” make this a Christmas Eve long 
to be remembered in the calendar of his life. 
If he will do this, the writer will guarantee, 
no matter what his cares and doubts, no mat- 
ter how heavy his burden or how great his 
sorrows that he will find on the morrow, that 
he can, with the full sincerity of a softened 
heart, drink in the essence of the Christmas- 
tide, and say, in the words of ‘‘ Tiny Tim :” 

‘*God bless us every one.” 
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POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION FROM THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


WHY? 
Detroit Free Press. 


** Tell me, little vine-berries, 

If I may be so bold, 
by are you reddest and rarest, 

*Neath the tree that is bent and oid? 
And you, little downy pink blossoms 

And fgir ferns graceful and green— 
be do you cluster the sweetest 

His gnarled old roots between ? 
And mosses, O shining mosses, 

With your caps of scarlet and gold, 
Why do you stay with his lichens, 

So withered and gray and old ?”-— 
They only clung closer and looked very wise 
Out of their dewy-sweet woodland eyes. 


But I came away home to the children— 
Elsie and Winnie and Ned— 
And there was grandfather, surely. 
With his dear and wise gray head, 
With his face all laughing wrinkles, 
And his voice one shout of glee ; 
For high on his back rode Elsie, 
And the others were climbing his knee, 
Pictures and toys all forgotten, 
And mother —_ out of mind, too, 
I stood and smiled at the frolic, 
And the wood-flowers’ answer knew— 
Green leaves and blossoms with dew-drops pearled, 
** Grandfather’s grandfather, all through the world.” 


THE HILLS. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


The giant hills repose, a mighty host, 
Blind servitors of fate. for good or ill, 
Unthinking, helpless, favored slaves at most, 
Impassive workers of the Master’s will ; 


Though free from labor of the hand or heart, 
From man’s dissension, and grief or joy, 
Yet toiling subjects, with allotted part, 
Like silent vehicle or childhood's toy. 


All liberty is bondage of degree. 
—— happiness may nourish pain. 
Our dom oft is but the turning key 
In door that sorrow bids us close again. 


The quiet mountains feed the springs of life, 
That well or dry at heavenly command, 

And flood or famine, loss or gain, is rife. 
The hills contribute with subjective hand. 


There lies in barren peak the timbered height, 
A wealth beyond the optimistic dream, 
But mortals grope until the way is light, 
Till fortune smiles and earth reflects the beam. 


Success and failure have unknown array. 

The sun may scorch and clouds the rainbow show. 
All hills are actors in a fateful play, 

The mute, majestic serfs of weal or woe. 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


THE CALF PATH. 
Buffalo Express. 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day, 

By a lone dog that pee that way, 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail, o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path ; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migration of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 
This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again, 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And travelled some three miles in one, 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this, 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

Aud men two centuries and a half, 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf; 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about, 

And o’er his crooked journey went, 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 


HER LETTER. 
Hudson Republican. 


She had written her little letter ; 
It was hard enough to do, 
With mistress forever ringing the bell 
— for something new, 
When the spelling was very uncertain, 
And the writing blotted and slow, 
But she’s written ‘ier little letter 
Over the sea to go. 


It will carry her last month’s wages— 
A couple of pounds at least, 

It means for the dear home people 
No end of a happy feast. 

A little shaw] for her mother, 
And shoes for the baby’s feet, 

For the pale-faced ailing sister 
Some delicate things to eat. 


She follows her little letter 
Over the plunging sea, 
Sits again by the smoking peat, 
And leans on her father’s knee. 
There are gossiping neighbors calling, 
No end of kith and kin, 
And they — and chat‘and linger 
As their endless tales they spin. 


And it isn’t work forever, 
With bells that make one start, 
And it isn’t only the wages ; 
It’s something tugs at the heart 
And sets her laughing and crying 
As she follows across the sea 
What she wrote at her kitchen table 
When she had a half-hour free. 


A LULLABY. 
Portland Oregonian. 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes. 

Sleep to the singing of mother bird swinging, 
Swinging in the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star, 
Silvery star with tinkling song. 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling, 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through a window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings. 

All silently creeping, it asks: ‘‘ Is he sleeping ? 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings ?” 


Up from the sea there floats the sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore 

As though they are ag mery | in anguish and moaning, 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


But ay little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes. 

Am [ not singing? See, Iam — ng. 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 


AN OLD-TIME SIGNAL. 
Chicago Record. 


A boy came down by my gate to-day, and a moment he 
lingered there, 

And he whistled, and then for a signal call his hand shot 
up in the air ; 

And I, from the shade of my porch, looked up and over 
my paper’s rim, 

And I saw two fingers in V-form raised—and my heart 
went straight to him. 


And, oh, the way that the years sloughed on at the sight 
of that upraised hand, 

As again I read that signal which no boy faileth to un- 
derstand ; 

Sweet, sweet old summers of days gone by appeared, and 
I half suspect 

That moist were the eyes which looked and beheld those 
boyish fingers erect. 


And then there came through the heated air from the lot 
of my neighbor Jones, 

An answering call, and a screamed ‘“ You bet!” in the 
most decisive of tones ; 

And straightway the signal corps adjourned, and two 
happy — set forth 

For the line of woods, where the clear Des Plaines streams 
down from the distant north. 


Oh, wonders they tell of the heliograph and marvels the 
lightning does, 

When the telegraph ticks and the telephones mix with 
all their whirr and buzz ; 

But I think sometimes of the sunburned boy—and that 
credit is due to him 

Who first transmitted by finger sign the message : ‘‘ Let’s 
go and swim.” 


A LITTLE CHILD. 
New Orleans Times. 


If thou whom we call sage couldst only know, 

O learned man, with perfect wisdom thine, 
The —-. the — of a childish woe, 

Thy life would grasp what pen can ne’er define. 


A broken toy once throned in some wee heart 
Is only just a broken toy to thee ; 
But, ah ! the shattered doll or broken cart 
Was worth a world, couldst thou but know and see. 


*« But baby moods like April’s are, alway, 
And baby tears like to a summer’s rain, 

And when the threatening clouds have rolled away,” 
Thou say’st, ‘‘ The sun will shine as bright again.” 


And yet, I ween, within its calyx brown, 
The bud that holds its beauty fair in store, 
Whene’er the passing storm doth break it down, 
Can lift its smiling face to God no more. 


So thus I say to thee, whom we call sage, 

Whose wisdom like a beacon light has shone : 
A little child could turn the hidden page, 

And teach the wisdom thou hast never known. 








